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creasing her output of munitions, and these munitions 
are to go especially to Russia. So Japan’s sympathy 
for the Allies is genuine, and the world marvels afresh 
as it sees the clever little brown islanders aiding the na- 
tion which they fought against so fiercely a few years 
ago. What is the explanation of their altered attitude? 
‘This: Russian prisoners were treated so justly and even 
kindly in that Russo-Japanese war that they became 
friends of Japan, and on their return to Russia they 
spread this appreciative feeling. Similarly, the Allies 
have the opportunity to make friends out of their German 
prisoners, and the Germans might likewise make friends 
out of their prisoners from the Allies. In actual battle 
there is little room for tenderness; but when ‘‘com- 
batants’ have been disintegrated into “captors” and 
“‘captives,’”’ then comes the opening for the expression of 
the gentler, humaner emotions. We hope that they may 
be given full play in all the prison-camps of Europe. 
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THE problem of how to terminate the present European 
war bears the same relationship to the problem of a per- 
manent peace among the nations that an accident, with 
physical injury to a man, bears to the question of his 
ultimate recovery and continuance in health. Both 
the present war and the accident require emergency 
treatment; remedies must be applied which would not 
be applied later; Europe, like a man after an auto-car 
collision, is suffering from ‘‘shock,’’ and will remain in 
a state of ‘‘shock”’ for a longer or shorter period of time; 
during which the mistake must not be made of trying to 


apply remedies of convalescence, and to impose rules of - 


regimen and health. Itis to be hoped that the earnestness 
and impatience of certain factions of our peace-makers 
will not lead them to confuse the condition of “shock” 
with that of returning strength and health; they must not 
prescribe remedies for convalescence while the patient is 
still in the throes of disease; if they do this, they will 
complicate the case and delay the full recovery and im- 
munity which are the end desired. 
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It may or may not be true that “‘ Nine tailors make a 
man’’; but it is unquestionably true that less than that 
number of parishioners can be the making of a minister— 
or the unmaking. Five or more years ago, two ministers 
entered upon pastorates, contemporaneously, in a city of 
Northern New England. ‘They were excellent men and 
of about equal pulpit power. In one church was a small 
group of acrid critics, who chose to consider their preacher 
a man of second-rate ability; in the other a group of 
people deliberately set about “‘promoting”’ their preacher. 
The result was perfectly clear to keen observers: one 
group “made” their minister, the other group largely 
“unmade” him. Yet the two preachers, in the judg- 
ment of the best minds of both churches, were men of 
very nearly equal talent. 


To What End This Journeying? 


August coincides with what is called, in England, “the 
silly season.”’ In our country we shall give it a more 
dignified and exact meaning if we call it ‘Conference 
month.” It is used more than any other month as 
a vacation-time, and thus people can also use it for at- 
tending conferences and conventions and congresses 
without taking time from their working-days. Gatherings 
of various sorts are in session all over the country. To 
Boston, last week, came the National League of Negro 
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Business Men; this week, the House of Governors is 


much in evidence. ‘Thirty States are represented, and, 
ex-Governors being counted in, there are half a hundred 
of these distinguished officials in attendance. 

Another of the many gatherings slated for this month 
is our own ‘‘General Conference,’’ meeting once in two 
years, this year at San Francisco. Its birth was back in 
the Civil War days, and since that time its sessions 
have been held in various places, such as New York, 
Boston, Philadelphia, Washington, Atlantic City, and— 
more frequently than elsewhere—at Saratoga, where one 
very large hotel aided greatly in the social features of the 
gathering. But quite as important a consideration as 
the personal convenience of the delegates has been the 
influence which the Conference might be made to exert 
by holding it in a densely populated community. San 
Francisco not only offers this opportunity, but the hold- 
ing of our Conference in that marvellous city “brings 
together the ends of the earth,” at least the Eastern and 
Western ends of the particular clod on which our Re- 
public—‘‘that sprawling young giant of the West,” as 
Carlyle put it—has taken root. Our Conference attend- 
ance is unusually large this year; and that means that 
a goodly number of excellent people (practically the 
equals of the Governors on the Eastern coast) will see 
the City of the Golden Gate, will marvel at the Exposi- 
tion, and will learn by their transcontinental journey, 
that the Unitarian faith, in its largeness, in its breadth, 
matches admirably the greatness of our broad free land. 
Dr. Edward Everett Hale travelled widely and repeatedly 
up and down our country, and, being cosmopolitan al- 
ways and not provincial, he felt repugnance to any sec- 
tionalism, wherever found; he was wont, in his humorous 
way, to say that many of the good people of Boston did 
not know that anything existed west of the Hudson 
River. That quip had more force twenty years ago than 
now, and our Conference, in the persons of its delegates, 
and in-what they will bring back to our waiting parish- 
groups, will tend to increase that enlightenment of the 
mind which, almost as much as “‘the touch of nature,’ 
“makes the whole world kin.”’ Not only is it true, as the 
French maxim says, that “‘to know is to forgive,’”’ but to 
really know is to feel friendliness and affection. And the 
strengthening of that bond of peace and good-will is what 
we expect from our National Conference. 

We must remind ourselves that our conferences, local 
and national, represent the real framework of our de- 
nomination. Ours is the purely congregational type of 
organization, and that is the democratic. A score or a 
hundred persons gather into a group, ask some fit man 
to be their minister, and there you have a church; this 
group may unite with other similar groups, for various 
purposes, each preserving its own identity and self-rule, 
and there you have a conference. Other ‘‘congrega- 
tional’? denominations have similar groups. Our Confer- 
ence meeting this week at San Francisco is made up of 
delegates from the churches and conferences throughout 
the whole country, Quite independent of this “confer- 
ence- system”’ of organization, and apart from it yet 
working in harmony with it, we have several groups, 
like the Women’s Alliance, national in its scope, the 
Young People’s Religious Union, the Unitarian Temper- 
ance Society, the National League of Unitarian Laymen, 
and others, and—largest of all—the American Unitarian 
Association. 


structure built upon the units, the foundation- 
which we call variously churches, parishes, o 
_So strong is Unitarian individualism L 


Many persons are members of several of 
these auxiliary groups; but we shall do well in this “‘Con- — 

ference year” to remember that the local conferences and _ 
the National Conference are architecturally the Sues . 


distrust ; any attempt at grouping us, but group- 
there must be. ‘The individual church can gain by it, 
adopted in moderation; the individual ministers like- 
wise can get good by those slight concessions of will and 
personal preference which group-life demands. Some- 
_ times young men from the schools, or older men from 
across some party-fence, come to us, thinking that our 
* favorite text, our vade-mecum, is Hosea viii.9. But they 
soon get their bearings, and increasingly feel the strength 
which wisely organized effort can give. 

These and many other things are fitting to reflect 
upon as we wait in this ‘“‘Conference month’’ for the 
return of our Canterbury Pilgrims. May they bring 
back a zeal which shall rekindle the fires on many shrines; 
and may our preachers, returning, speak from their pul- 
pits as those whose lips have been touched by a live coal 
from=off_the altar! B. G. 


Salvation and Endeavor. 


i. The recent convention of the Society for Christian 
‘ Endeavor brings freshly before the thoughtful mind the 
difference between the idea of religion to-day and that of 

yesterday. It is the difference between salvation and 

endeavor. 

The old idea of religion was that it led to a spiritual 
condition in which the convert was safe. He had been 
delivered both from the spiritual perils of this world 
and from whatever dangers waited in the world to come. 
He had reached a turning-point at which his face was set 
4 permanently in the right direction, and he “‘had faith to 
. believe” that a new power had been added to his soul, 
which would make failure or apostasy impossible and 
would keep him safe until the temptations of this world 
ke had disappeared from his dying eyes and that which is 

perfect had come. ‘This faith has tended to disappear 
along with the old scientific idea of catastrophes or sudden 
changes in the world in which man lives. The theory 
of religion has fallen in with the modern idea of evolution. 


3 How far the scientific doctrine has influenced the spiritual 
4 would be hard to say, but it seems likely that the idea 
- -_-—-— of’: endeavor, of gradual approximation toward an ideal, 


has been deeply, if silently, affected by the evidence in 
the world of nature that the divine method is, on the 
whole, that of development, not that of sudden trans- 
formation. ‘That there have often been instances of quick, 
— almost instantaneous, change of heart and of life it would 
be as foolish to deny as to shut the eyes to the evidence 
of earthquakes, but the cases have been comparatively 

____ rare in the spiritual as in the material world. 
____ One consequence of this change of view has been the 
decline in the “revival” policy of the churches. There 
may be yet strata of the religious world in which the 
_ sudden ‘change is still the ideal of the preacher and of 
_ the church, but they are fast being buried under the 
deposits of new ideas and policies. It may be said, 
‘without intention of any slur upon its value in some 
circumstances, that the revival has given place to Chris- 
A= - tian endeavor on the part both of those who work and 
of those who are worked upon. Horace Bushnell’s 
method of Christian Culture has largely set aside 
an Beecher’s method of the Christian Crisis. Re- 
has come to be considered a matter for growth, not 
lation, and the aim of the sermon to be that of 


_rather than of transforming it into something 
hostile to its nature. ‘This has been left behind 
the Billy Sundays. 

e must not forget that nature is not 
nbroken progress; certainly human 
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nature is not. Every year has its spring, but it has also 
its autumn and its winter. The rhythm of the material 
world is as evident as its regularity. After the full corn 
in the ear comes the withering of the stalk and the 
depleted reproductive power of the soil. Then comes 
apparent death in the time of ice and snow, from which 
only the combined efforts of God and man, of nature and 
culture, can rescue the life both of the earth and of man, 
who depends upon it. There seems to be as natural, 
though not as regular, a fluctuation in the life of man, 
and indeed of the human race, as old Ecclesiastes pointed 
out,—‘‘To everything there is a season, and a time to 
every purpose under the heaven: a time to be born, and 
a time to die; a time to love, and a time to hate.”’ To 
the ancient sceptic this was discouraging. To the 
modern lover of his race and believer in evolution it is 
encouraging. It keeps hope alive in times of stagnation, 
and it keeps reasonableness alive in time of advance. 
The methods of God are not always regular or constant 
to our apprehension. It is for the preacher, the reformer, 
the good citizen, the man of faith always to keep trust 
in man as well as in God, and above all to have faith 
in the moments of renewed Life, when the divine power 
flows back, like the tide into the creek or the vigor of 
nature into tree and grass, into the heart of the people 
and into the hearts of the leaders of the people. ‘There 
are spiritual as well as natural springs, and it is the part 
of every man who feels their coming to awake and to 
go forth confidently into the new season. W. H. L. 


American Unitarian Hssociation. 


The Next Thing Needful. 


But before the real needfulness of “the next thing 
needful” can be appreciated, the present situation of the 
Unitarian body as a whole should be, if possible, under- 


stood. 


In those three strong articles by Dr. Eliot which have 
recently appeared in this column of the Christian Register 
one gets a remarkably clear idea of what the Association 
desires to do during the immediate future. Certain 
attempts are going to be made to get Unitarianism be- 
fore the American public, and in those attempts use will 
be made of the best talent and the wisest methods at 
the command of the national missionary organization. 
Already various new and somewhat unfamiliar trails 
have been blazed through the jungle of sectarian preju- 
dice, and high hopes may well be entertained that they 
will eventually lead to an adequate popular understand- 
ing of our principles and aims. 

But the blazing of trails is one thing, and the building 
of the king’s highway is quite another thing. The officers 
of the Association, with the lecturers, secretaries, and 
advance agents whose services are to be enlisted, can 
do the blazing; but it will be necessary to have the 
serious and generous moral and financial support of the 
entire Unitarian procession to transform the trail into 
such a religious thoroughfare that the wayfaring man, 
though a fool, may not err therein. 

When the delegates and life members at the Annual 
Meeting passed that resolution urging the Association 
to ‘‘enter more aggressively upon work in our own 
churches . . . to increase during the year an interest in 
the sane and beneficent religion which is committed to 
our care,’’ the officers and the entire Board of Directors 
took\it seriously.@That resolution seemed. to be passed 
with vigor and unanimity. When it was carried, long 
and enthusiastic applause followed. As I sat on the 
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platform and looked into that multitude of upturned 
faces I thought I saw the evidence that that resolution 
was not intended to be a perfunctory expression of good 
intentions. ‘The atmosphere had religious ozone in it. 
The delegates and life members were all sitting bolt 
upright and every cheek showed red blood. 

‘Then, too, there was another vote taken at that meet- 
ing, and it was passed in a spirit which seemed to say 
that Unitarianism had put its foot down, once and for 
all time. I refer to the acceptance of the Report of the 
Commission on the Unitarian Name. The name “ Uni- 
tarian”’ was to ‘‘stay put.’ ‘There was no equivocation 
in that vote. ‘“‘Unitarian’’ we are, and ‘‘Unitarian”’ 
we are to remain until the crack of doom. ‘There was a 
perfectly splendid finality in the way that unanimous 
“Yea” slammed up against the organ in Tremont Temple. 
Unitarianism might change as much as it pleased, but 
the nine letters in the name “ Unitarian”’ were to remain 
as fixed as the twelve signs of the zodiac. 

Thus there were two utterances of our Unitarian 
churches which could not have been mistaken by a vis- 
itor from Mars. ‘The churches and life members had 
spoken, and they had spoken for action. ‘They had 
decided to call it “Unitarian” action. They told the 
American Unitarian Association to get busy, and by 
implication they promised their support. 

So, now, here we are! Here we are with ten years at 
our disposal! It is ‘‘a long pull and a strong pull and 
a pull all together” for ten years! Then we are going 
to celebrate. 

Now as to the “next thing needful.’ It is this, 
namely, a right attitude on the part of all our ministers 
and congregations toward what ts to be attempted. 

Little can be done if Unitarians generally are not willing 
to enter new fields of activity, adopt new methods, and 
use the name “Unitarian” religiously, as if they were 
proud of all the great meaning that it certainly contains. 
These are the days when we are called upon to make 
our presence known through dignified and attractive 
methods of advertising. If any one is disposed to shrink 
from such publicity let him read the article entitled 
“Why I did not Advertise Unitarian Christianity,” 
written by “One Unitarian Minister,” and published in 
this very issue of the Christian Register. 

No one proposes to make Unitarianism disreputable, 
or to dislocate it from the realm of its fine traditions. 
It has been a light to guide the wanderer in years gone 
by, and we mean to trim that light and to so place it that 
a hundred wayfarers shall see it where only one saw it 
before. 

If any one should ask: ‘‘What is the use? Why 
thrust our beloved Unitarianism upon those who have 
not asked for it, and invite criticism from those who 
would have remained silent if we had done the same?” 
—to such queries there is the following answer :— 

On August 10, at 7.50 p.m., the writer of this article 
bade good-by to ten carloads of Unitarians who took 
their departure from the North Station in Boston, to 
cross the continent, attend the General Conference at 
San Francisco and the Panama Exposition, and to hold 
various Unitarian meetings going and coming. 

When the train pulled out of the station one man 
exclaimed, ‘‘I am proud to have had the honor of seeing 
such a fine party of people off!” And it is safe to say 
that that train represented, in terms of human nature, 
what Unitarianism can do to bring in the kingdom of 
God. 

If the people in control of our human institutions 
generally were of the same type and calibre as those 
Unitarians in those ten cars: (1) There would be no graft, 
no political corruption, no rotten districts, and no in- 
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fested streets in our great cities. (2) There would be no 
priestcraft and superstitious ignorance, no confusion of 
the functions of Church and State. (3) There would be 
a high standard of art and literature, and social oppor- 
tunity and progressive influence. (4) The war in Europe 
would be utterly impossible. The nations of the world 
would forthwith find a way to settle their differences 
without bloodshed. -War within the family of God would 
be unthinkable. (5) Human experience would be di- 
vinely interpreted, and the world that is would not be 
a matter of greater allurement than the prospects and 
possibilities of the world that is to be. Does the world 
contain anything nobler to work for and give for? 
Unitarians of America, Unitarian congregations, what 
shall be the nature of that centennial celebration in the 
year 1925? You have told your “Executive Arm” what 
you want it to do. Are you, who are the head and heart 
and lungs and lips, from which the arm gets its vitality 
and inspiration, are you ready to do your part, with 
your good-will, your co-operation, and your money? 
Lewis G. WILSON. 


In War. 


O Christ, whose word in Galilee 
Drew silence o’er an angry sea 

And turned the tempest’s rage aside 
Till every wave was pacified, 

Now hear again the anguished cry, 
‘‘Have pity, Master, lest we die.” 


O Christ, who in compassion wept 
Because a brother lay and slept, 

And yet who opened Death’s dark door 
And set it thus, for evermore, 

Again with many mourners weep 

For those beloved who lie and sleep. 


O Christ, whose word abideth yet, 
Forgive us if our hearts forget 
That life and death and sea and land 
Are held within thy saving hand, 
And that the storm of human will 
Must die before thy “‘ Peace! be still.” 
—lIvan Adair, in The Bookman. 


Current Topics. 


WHILE the State Department last week was awaiting 
assurances from Germany of the safety of American 
lives at sea from attacks by German submarines, in 
response to the latest representations from Washington 
on problems arising from the sinking of the Lusitania 
and other vessels, a new issue obtruded itself upon an 
admittedly delicate situation as a result of the destruc- 
tion of the Arabic, of the White Star line, off the south 
coast of Ireland on August 19, with the loss of American 
passengers. Details of the latest operation by a Ger- 
man submarine, involving American interests, was 
somewhat delayed by the apparent unwillingness of the 
British censor to permit the transmission of available 
facts over the cables. It appeared from the accounts of 
survivors, however, that the Arabic was torpedoed 
without warning; that she was not convoyed by war- 
ships and therefore had not forfeited her right to such 
warning; and that, on the face of it, the incident bade 
fair to furnish ground for the belief that it constituted 
an act ‘‘deliberately unfriendly” to the United States, 
within the definition contained in the President’s last 
note to Germany. 

vt 

THE publication of the news of the tragedy off Fastnet 
evoked a widespread expression of opinion, in the press_ 
and by influential individuals, that immediate action * 


j 1 against Germany, on the theory that the destruc- 
- tion of the vessel which carried Americans was a direct 
challenge to the government and people of the United 
States. By the end of the week it became apparent 
that President Wilson intended to make sure that the 
Government had the duly authenticated facts before 
it as a basis for action. With such a purpose in view, 
it was announced in Washington last Saturday, the 
State Department had requested the foreign office in 
Berlin to furnish its version of the event. It was sur- 
mised at Washington that the accounts of the circum- 
stances of the attack upon the Arabic, confined as they 
were largely to British sources, might consciously or 
_ unconsciously work injustice to the German Government. 
Such a mischance the administration at Washington 
was determined to guard against. 
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P “PEACE with Liberty” is the demand of a large sec- 

tion of the German people as voiced at a remarkable 
sitting of the Reichstag last Friday. Speaking for the 
Socialists, who hold the balance.of power in the Chamber, 
Dr. Eduard David expressed the conviction of his 
colleagues that “‘lust for conquest must not prolong this 
war unnecessarily.” At the same time Dr. David pointed 
out that the enemies of Germany were not prepared yet 
to discuss terms for the termination of the conflict. 
Under the circumstances, he announced the readiness of 
his party to vote for the new credit which had been 

4 asked for by the Government. ‘‘And I hold it to be 
my duty to add that we expect a greater measure of 
liberty for the German people,” continued the Socialist 
Deputy. ‘‘With this hope we shall vote for the new 
credit. We must reach the goal of equal civil rights 
and duties. Whoever did not know it before must 
have learned through this war that the great masses 
of the German people stand so high in efficiency, in the 
spirit of organization, in the sense of social duty, that 
the demand for full political equality can no longer be re- 
fused.” 
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Dr. Davin’s declaration was only a phase of the 
pressure which the German Socialists are seeking to 
exert upon the progress of events. Against territorial 
annexations the party has protested formally in a notable 

memorandum which was recently published. Although 
they failed at last Friday’s sitting of the Reichstag to 
obtain the pledge against conquests which they sought 
from the Chancellor, Dr. von Bethmann-Hollweg, the 
party leaders announced their intention to press for the 
acceptance of this principle in the conduct of the war. 
In opposition to the anti-annexationist platform of the 
Socialists, the parties of the Right have formulated the 
demand that Germany take full advantage of any terri- 
torial accessions which might be won by the armies in 
the field. Especially anxious do the annexationists ap- 
_ pear for the definite absorption of Belgium and the part 
of Northern France which is now occupied by German 
_ troops. To this view, there can be no doubt, the Court 
party adheres without qualification, basing its desire 
for territorial gains upon the economic needs of Germany. 
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Tax political and military event of the week was the 
entrance of Italy into the war of the Allies, against 
_ Turkey. The declaration of hostilities, which was made 
st Saturday, is explained at Rome as the only effective 
easure that could be taken in retaliation for various 


iterference of Turkish officers in the affairs of 
interest in which Turkey renounced 


under the provisions of the Treaty of Lausanne, which 
was signed in 1912, on the eve of the outbreak of the 
first Balkan war. ‘The tactical purpose of the rupture 
at this moment in the development of the world-struggle, 
however, appears to be the desire of Italy to take an 
active part in the operations on Gallipoli Peninsula 
and in the Strait of the Dardanelles. Such an inter- 
vention was necessary, from the viewpoint of the Quad- 
ruple Entente, on military as well as diplomatic grounds 
—on military grounds because of the unexpected difficul- 
ties that have developed in the fighting on Gallipoli Penin- 
sula, and on diplomatic grounds because of the necessity 
of hastening the decision of the Balkan states which 
still remain neutral. 
ed 


THE diplomatic effect of the entrance of Italy into the 
war against Turkey was observable immediately at 
Bucharest, where the weight of German pressure for a 
right of way for the transportation of supplies to 
Turkey culminated last week in representations which 
were characterized as an “ultimatum,” although there 
was no reason to believe that they had quite attained 
the urgency which the use of that word would imply. 
The German demands, however, were sufficiently vigor- 
ous to cause the most undisguised anxiety in Bucharest, 
and the news that Italy had at last thrown the gauntlet 
to Turkey was received with the liveliest satisfaction 
as a diversion designed either to remove the cause 
for the exigent attitude of Germany by the early seizure 
of Constantinople or else to furnish Roumania with a 
needed friend in a possible clash with Germany. ‘The 
second alternative was foreshadowed by a series of 
military movements which Roumania was carrying on 
at the end of the week concurrently with the issuance 
of the declaration of war by Italy. 
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IraLy’s proceeding no less perceptibly affected the 
situation of Bulgaria, which for several months past 
has been unwilling to join the Allies because Servia, 
Greece, and Roumania could not see their way to accept- 
ing Bulgaria’s terms for the reconstitution of the Balkan 
League—the restoration to Bulgaria of the lands taken 
from her by her former allies and by Roumania in the 
second Balkan war. It was the belief at London at the 
beginning of the week that Greece and Servia, at least, 
would adopt a more compliant attitude under the new 
circumstances which had arisen—Greece because she 
saw her vital interests menaced by a prior Italian occu- 
pation of parts of Asia Minor ardently desired by the 
Greek people, and Servia under the pressure of Greece, 
with which she is in alliance, as well as in response to the 
general movement in the Balkans. Roumania for several 
months has indicated a receptive attitude toward Bul- 
garian demands the granting of which would align all 
the Balkan states in a common cause against the 
Teutonic empires. 


Brevities. 


If you ask ‘‘Why these ‘Brevities’?’’—then, in the 
language of Hiawatha, ‘‘I will answer, I will tell you” 
(as did the Keene, N.H., Sentinel, sixty years ago, re- 
plying to a similar question) — 

“These few lines, which look so solemn, 
Were just put in to fill the column.”’ 


Ambidexterity is more an ornament than a utility. 
An ambitious young painter, whistling, and working on our 
house, practised persistently to learn how to paint with a 
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brush in each hand; he intended to draw two sets of 
wages; but his Union frowned upon his plan; he must not 
be too productive. He has stopped whistling. 


Don’t throw cold water on any new project, except 
for reasons of conscience. ‘To check an enthusiasm is 
as dangerous as to check a perspiration; and a chill of 
the spirit may be worse than a cold on the lungs. ‘Then, 
too, many idealistic enterprises, though seeming Quixotic 
at first, do materialize into real benefits. Again and 
again ‘Out of the eater comes forth meat, and out of the 
strong comes forth sweetness.” 


City Heat. 


Oh, the pitiless heat by day, 
And the terrible stifling night! 
The desert streets where the children play 
In the powdered filth of the dusts that slay 
With their swift disease and blight. 


Herded and hived and robbed 

By a pitiless human greed,— 
In the name of the Heart that throbbed 
And over the city sobbed, 

Is there none to pity their need? 


O God of the poor of purse 
As well as of spirits poor; 

Send swift release from the heated curse 

For strength grows less and the burden worse. 
How long must the strain endure? 


Then He in His heaven heard 
The cry of His tortured own, 
And the angel wind of the east was stirred 
With its cooling balm at His pitying word 
And over the city blown. 


The fretful babe lay still 
And slept at its mother’s breast. 
The sweating night shift stopped to fill 
Its hungry lungs with the grateful chill 
And the sick man turned to rest. 
—George Edward Day, in the Survey. 


Letters to the Editor. 
Darkness Still Lingers. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register:— 

Sir,—It is a frequent comment on the advance of 
civilization that religious intolerance has passed away, 
but the comments are evidently made by those whose 
lines are cast in favorable places. In Western Pennsyl- 
vania the spirit of bigotry is still alive and flourishing. 
A prominent lyceum bureau approached Rev. X—— 
ye [minister of a well-known Unitarian church in 
Pennsylvania] last spring, with a contract to engage 
in Chautauqua work as a morning lecturer in Pennsyl- 
vania west of the Alleghany Mountains. The contract 
was signed and Mr. Y ’s itinerary established. 
Immediately, it appears, objections began to roll in on 
the bureau to his appearing in the towns to which he 
was appointed. The bureau tried to avoid trouble by 
changing his itinerary, but finally the trouble came to a 
head by the refusal of responsible persons in certain of 
these towns to sign contracts with the lecture bureau 
for 1916’s Chautauqua, saying they would have nothing 
to do with any business organization that harbored this 
heretic. ‘his action created a business situation in view 
of which the lecture bureau called in Mr. Y- and 
cancelled the rest of his dates after he had been out about 
ten days. 

It will be observed that these objections did rere arise 


from the towns where he lectured or because of the lect- 
ures he gave, but before he entered the towns to which 
he was appointed. It appears that the censors of theology 
in those communities were alarmed at the proposed 
presence in their midst of a Unitarian minister and of 
an outspoken critic of Rev. William A. Sunday’s 
brand of commercialized religion, and that these objec- 
tors were largely the evangelical preachers, who threat- 
ened to lead their congregations to boycott the Chautau- 
qua as a whole if Y was allowed to appear. The 
writer knows of no criticism of Mr. Y- *s work 
during the time he was out; it appears to have been cheer- 
fully admitted that as a lecturer he “‘made good.” The 
lectures naturally had nothing to do with theology, but 
with political and social topics instead. They might 
readily, and perhaps did, stir up certain stand-pat minds 
in the communities where he lectured, but it does not 
appear that any such issue entered into the consideration 
that silenced him. The fight on him was made, in 
these various communities, before he had a chance to 
visit them. 

A Unitarian has to fight for his existence in some parts 
of America yet, and the right of free speech is not gener- 
ally recognized in Western Pennsylvania. ‘Tolerance is 
as yet an ideal not to come to pass. 

Very truly yours, 
EH. E. NEELY. 
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PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Help! 


To the Editor of the Christian Register:— 


A few months ago I preached a sermon on “The Cry 
from Macedonia.” I had preached that sermon three 
times before, and no harm had come of it; but this time 
I enlarged not only upon the help which individuals 
might give to individuals, but upon the aid which one | 
group or society might. render to another group. ‘That 
last point took root in the mind of one of my most active 
or shall I say restless—church-people, and she nur- 
tured her idea and brought it to full fruitage. We have 
in our church about eight societies: Women’s Benevolent, 
Willing Workers, Sunday School League, Hospitality 
Friends, Parish Auxiliary, and others. Now this ‘‘active’”’ 
woman, being filled with the idea of group helping group, 
got a committee appointed in the Hospitality Friends to 
go over and help (as my Macedonian sermon had indi- 
cated) the group of Willing Workers. The Willing 
Workers had not sent out any S. O. S. signals, but they 
were to be helped; and the committee from the Hospital- 
ity Friends took vigorous hold of their affairs. Then, 
such a spirit being contagious, the Willing Workers ap- 
pointed a committee to ‘“‘go over and help”’ the Parish 
Auxiliary, which was, by the by, the most efficient of 
our societies, but it had got to submit to ‘‘help.” This 
it did sweetly, and soon appointed a committee out of 
its own body to “‘go over and help” Women’s Benevo- 
lent; in turn, the Women’s Benevolent sent a zealous 
group to aid the Hospitality Friends (who had started 
the endless chain). Somebody in the Friends said in 
meeting that the Benevolent was simply meddling, but 
the Friends were not in a position to push this idea. 

Thus you see, Mr. Editor, what a confusion we are in; 
the original “helping committees” have recently en- arly 
larged their membership, until now the Benevolent is ile 
chiefly managing the Friends, and the Friends are direct- 
ing the Willing Workers, and the Willing Workers " 
deeply interested in the wee = esas uxili 
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asking you to “‘come over and help us.’ You 
ave, out of your ripe experience, some suggestions 
; my people are splendid individuals, but our 
life has become somewhat confused. 
eh Yours very truly, 
aad PRESERVED TRUEWORTHY. 

_ CRANBERRY CROSSROADS. 
- P.S. My dear Mr. Editor,—There will be no need of 
_-—-your advice, after all. Since writing the above letter 
(which I laid aside in my desk) I have called together 
-. each of our societies and got it to change its name. I 
_ have changed the labels, and each group has now be- 
come officially the group it was assisting, and the change 
has freshened up both the groups and the individuals. 


us 
_ group 


A Reply to Dr. Dole. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register:— 


Sir,—Mr. Dole’s brief discussion of the Pacifist princi- 
ples in your last number is written with his customary 
mellowness and genuine desire that the things that are 

‘not may confound the things that are. Nearly all think- 
ing men nowadays are lovers of peace on the side of Mr. 
o Dole, and passionately wish that peace would come, not 
realizing that it has to be brought. War was never more 
odious. ‘Till last year the world was sure that it was 
getting better and more civilized. We are reluctantly 
losing day by day our confidence in the progress and per- 
fectability of human nature. Force is the greatest thing 
now before men’s eyes. We have gone back to Caliban’s 

_ “My dam’s god, Setebos.”’ 
How is peace to be obtained? That is Mr. Dole’s 
question, and everybody’s question. He sees two prin- 
ciples which will surely bring peace if allowed to work 
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justice of some international tribunal.” The difficulty 
with that method is that it depends upon an analogy 
of international relations with interpersonal relations. 
Because men can form a state, we are told that states 
may form a world state. When men form a state they 
set apart certain men to carry it on; if nations should 
a form a state, they must still intrust its destinies to se- 
lected men and not to selected nations. Prof. Royce 
has a somewhat similar idea in his book on World In- 
surance, which looks forward to boards of trustees receiv- 
ing and paying prodigious sums without having a per- 
sonality recognized by the world and without anybody 
knowing how they have invested their funds. 
An international tribunal must be made up of judges, 
chosen either hit-or-miss or one from each country or 
from a few selected great countries. However impartial 
Aa such a board, its members may not be impartial. The 
Supreme Court of the United States is reasonably im- 
partial, but every judge has his own character, and is 
affected by his education, surroundings, party, experience, 
_ knowledge of business, acquaintance with the world, and 
other human influences and limitations. People talk 
of convincing Supreme Courts. What they do is to 
convince somewhere from five to nine members of that 
_ august board. Some philosopher has remarked that all 
t reforms are carried on by one-sided men, and it is 
it to conceive of a world board which would really 
work, that did not contain strong, dominant figures. 
chinery of boards or governments can be created 
can get away from the difficulty of reconciling and 
sociating and combining individuals who are bound to 
ced by the needs and point of view of the par- 
om which they are appointed. 
reapon is “persuasion.” He is 
t good-temper carries the world 
ae: 
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themselves out—of which the first is “‘the wholesome — 


farther than harshness and rigidity, but there are personal 
and national minds which cannot respond to other good- 
temper. It is not the business of this country to decide 
on the responsibility of the Great War, nor to call the 
belligerent nations before the bar of American public 
opinion and demand explanations of what they are doing 
to each other. It is the business of the United States 
Government to protect our own interests, because nobody 
will do it for us. In private life a man who shows an 
unbearable temper, who kicks waiters and pummels 
motormen, and knocks down children, will find himself 
in prison, will be expelled from his clubs. When he breaks 
into your house and fires at your children you want some 
more effective remedy. 
ALBERT BUSHNELL HART. 


“The Shoals Spirit.” 


To the Editor of the Christian Register:— 


It was my good fortune this year to attend the con- 
vention of the Trinitarian Congregationalists in addition 
to the two Unitarian Congregational conventions at the 
Shoals. If optimism is a characteristic of our own fold 
it certainly cannot be solely claimed by us. ‘The Shoals 
spirit of friendliness and fellowship envelops all who come 
here, and among the foremost the Congregationalists. 
Storm after storm drove the dining service into the small 
dining-room, and the guests to the fireplaces and steam- 
pipes. Yet the spirit of the guests was as warm and 
cheery as the crackling fire and snapping radiators. 
Whether at service, at lectures, or at play, joy seemed to 
radiate as though caught from the truant sun. Every 
evening the entire household gathered in the office and 
took part in an athletic contest, or charades, or stunts, 
until participants and onlookers alike fairly raised the 
dripping roof with laughter. 

The Shoals spirit was at high tide at the scholarly 
lectures, sincere devotional services, and discussions, 
which formed the programme of the convention. Each 
morning, at half-past seven,—weather permitting,—the 
meeting-house bell called the worshippers to Morning 
Watch for a few minutes of song, prayer, and uplift- 
ing thought. At nine-thirty Prof. Nourse of Hartford 
gave a series of Bible expositions. Those of us who 
had the rare treat of hearing Prof. Nourse illumine the 
times and writings of the Second Isaiah will never forget 
the inspired and lofty strain of both prophet and interpre- 
ter. At half-past ten there followed a discussion of an 
hour on some very vital topic of the day. The evening 
lectures on denominational subjects were followed, when 
possible, by the precious Candle-light Service in the 
meeting-house. The reverent silence was begun on 
leaving the piazza, and ended only on relinquishing the 
candle, at the same place. 

If greater proof were needed of the Shoals spirit it 
could be found in the ready co-operation which the Con- 
gregationalists as a body showed in the matter of buying 
Star Island. Seeing, as do we, in glorious vision, how 
the life of both branches of the great Congregational 
body may be strengthened by helpful and inspiring gather- 
ings at this spot, they greatly hope that the island may 
be available every summer; and to this end they heartily 
passed the following resolution: ‘‘That the Executive 
Committee be authorized to confer with the officers of 
the Unitarian Summer Meetings Association, relative to 
aiding them in securing needed funds for completing the 
purchase of this island, and to establishing such future 
relations between these two bodies as shall be mutually 
helpful.’’ Indeed, they share with us the isle, the meet- 
ing-house and its service, and the Shoals spirit, in glorious 
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measure; and now they seek to share in responsibility. 

May these joys and these tasks be theirs—and ours— 

in a happy future! Mary LAWRANCE. 
ISLES OF SHOALS, Aug. 20, 1915. 


More Regarding the Convict who Lovingly Deceived 
His Mother. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register:— 


I did not happen to see the original story of “ Justifi- 
able Vericide,”’ so I will not attempt to pronounce upon it 
—it must have been similar to the story of the convict 
in Octave Thanet’s ‘‘ Missionary Sheriff.” But I should 
like to speak of two points which struck me in the story 
of William J. Roe. 

First, was there no alternative between telling his 
comrade that he was going to die and telling him a direct 
falsehood, that the doctor said he was going to get well? 
Could not Mr. Roe have assumed that the patient was 
now to get well as fast as possible, having had such a long 
sleep? It seems to me that a cheerful tone and hopeful, 
courageous manner have more to do in inspiring con- 
fidence in those we associate with than our direct 
words. 

But perhaps Mr. Roe knew that his friend had such 
absolute trust in the surgeon that he would only make the 
effort to rally if he had the surgeon’s permission to do so; 
I know some people sufficiently contrary to make more 
of an effort to get well if the doctor predicts death than 
if the doctor predicts recovery. 

But supposing that in the case cited the lie was neces- 
sary to save life, has Mr. Roe never felt, in all the years 
since, any regret that never again could he save a life 
either by telling the truth or by telling alie? For no one 
who knew of the incident, or who knew what he held 
it right to do in such a case, could ever trust his word, in 
any case where he might be supposed to think that great 
advantage would accrue to a friend from telling an un- 
truth. 

May I close with a quotation from a favorite sermon?* 
“This conflict between truth and love is sometimes pre- 
sented to us as a problem in ethics. If a robber asks me 
which way his victim has gone, shall I tell a lie and 
deceive him, or not? Shall I tell a lie to an insane per- 
son or a sick person for his good? Is it right ever to 
deceive? ‘These questions, when put in abstract form, 
cannot always be answered. But the practical answer 
comes to us if we have learned to live in truth and love. 
When these are united in our character they will not be 
divided in our speech or our action.... The Lord will 
help us in each exigency to say and do the right thing, 
not sacrificing truth to love or love to truth. Life often 
teaches us that way which logic fails to find.” c. H. Cc. 


Germany’s Horse and Cart. 


Immediately after the outbreak of the war much was 
said to the effect that it was the result of the philosophy of 
Nietzsche and Treitschke. Numerous quotations from 
their writings were published which harmonized with 
the expressions of Gen. von Bernhardi and other mili- 
tarists. It seems to have been assumed that the phi- 
losophy of these authors was the real thing, that they 
were the moulders of the thinking of Germany and that 
their supposed visions of eternal truth, accepted by 
their less gifted fellow-countrymen, were really the guide 
of the nation into the horrible inferno of militarism. 


Sermon on “Mercy and Truth Meet- 


*Go Up Hicuer. By James Freeman Clarke. 
ing Together.” 
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But it seems to be demonstrable that that view puts 
the cart before the horse, that the truth is that this so- 
called philosophy is no philosophy at all, but is the 
child of German militarism, and that these writings are 
the inevitable result of intellectual subservience to the 
most powerful German influences of the times, regardless 
of loyalty to truth. 

Philosophy supporting militarism is philosophy com- 
mitting suicide. Philosophy, by its very nature, implies 
the grapple of mind with the problems amid which 
mind exists. It necessitates the supremacy of the 
thinker in the presence of the things thought about. 
lt has no existence unless the unseen things are supreme 
over what the eyes see and the hands handle. It affirms 
freedom of mind in its speculations. It takes hold of 
the eternal and leads upward. : 

But this which is put out as philosophy by the minds 
which are regarded as the leaders of Germany into mili- 
tarism is characterized by the reverse of the traits which 
have been characteristic of the upward flight of the 
human mind into larger and freer truth ever since men 
began to think upon the eternal truths in and around 
them. It has in it nothing of the essence of freedom 
which is the essence of mind with will, which is the basis 
of philosophy. It rests upon force. It denies and 
crushes freedom. It is hostile to the very nature of 
philosophy. Such an intellectual output can have no 
lineal or logical relation to the product of either Greek or 
German minds which, in the exercise of that freedom 
which is the basis of philosophy, gave the world its 
choicest intellectual treasures. 

On the other hand, it is not difficult to trace the lineage 
of this spurious product, as the lineage of the mule can 
be traced to its male ancestor, or the cattalo to the 
buffalo. Prussian militarism has dominated Germany 
many years. It is the most active principle in German 
national life. Every able-bodied man must have military 
training. Education is under government authority to 
the extent that university professors are in the govern- 
ment service and depend upon the government for their 
occupation and support. Military ideals dominate Ger- 
man education. German school boys go to their daily 
tasks amid military surroundings. For the entire nation 
the military ideal is supreme. 

That ideal crushes individualism. It fosters class dis- 
tinctions. It puts the military leader on a pedestal. It: 
makes cannon fodder of the mass of the people. It tends 
to develop vices which are seen wherever there is obse- 
quious fawning in the presence of supposed superiors, 
whether superior in wealth, or social position, or brains, 
or power, or cunning. Supremacy of any class seems to 
promote cringing abjectness on the part of its victims 
and its products, as surely as it promotes arrogance, 
cruelty, and falsehood on the part of its practi- 
tioners. 

Seen in its true light, which light is the very nature of 
philosophy as a product of free mind, the modern Ger- 
man philosophy is the inevitable product of the supremacy 
of German militarism. It is a bastard philosophy. That 
intellectual output which, in the name of free thinking, 
upholds that destruction of intellectual freedom which 
goes with militarism is an inevitable consequence of the 
universal acceptance of the standard of force instead of 
the standard of freedom. Nietzsche and Treitschke were 
the product of their times. They were not the cause of 
their times. German militarism is not explained by them, 
but they are explained by it. 
development of the human mind. They are not in the 
line of evolution of true philosophy. ‘Their names and: 


their so-called philosophy will alike perish as soon as its — 


cause is destroyed. That cause will be destroyed as soon — 
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orld realizes its inherent hostility to all that is 
best in mankind and to the supremacy of right over might. 
These so-called philosophers are a part of the logical 
_ phenomena of militarism. ‘They are one of the conse- 
__- quences and not the cause of the present moral degenera- 
tion which has corrupted the powers which rule the 
German Empire, and has perverted the conscience of the 
German nation. 

It is probable that German militarism is the last great 
_ stronghold of war on earth, the chief surviving evil of 
the fearful curses which have befallen the human race, 
_ that it is in a position analogous to that of human slavery 
as embodied in slavery in our Southern States, and that, 
as slavery, as an institution, was driven reeling into 
outer darkness, though only by terrible carnage and 
enormous expense, so militarism, attacked and overthrown 
by the united forces of the progress and civilization of 
the world, will receive its deathblow in this tremendous 
struggle. Then all the world will be benefited by this 
Pe war, just as all mankind was benefited by the overthrow 
. of human slavery in the United States. Human progress 
in all that makes for justice, righteousness, and peace 
depends upon the utter overthrow of militarism in this 
grapple with freedom and equality, and no other nation 

will be so much benefited as Germany itself. 

This truth has two immediate and vastly important 
corollaries. One is that, if it is true that this is the 
final and decisive struggle of the human race against 
international war, in its progress to higher civilization, 
then all the talk and all the activity in suppcrt of the 
theory of more thorough military preparation of the 
‘nations in consequence of the European war is a danger- 
ous misjudgment of a most sublime and encouraging 
forward movement of mankind. ‘The second is that it 
is the immediate duty of the nations to take all reason- 
able action directly after the overthrow of German 
militarism to promote the political organization of all 
the world into the world state, to which inconceivable 
good Germany has been the chief obstacle. It appears 
from this point of view that mankind has more to gain 
from the defeat of Germany than from any other develop- 
ment which can be foreseen as far as the eye cf prophecy 
can pierce. 

With the establishment of the world state, the his- 
tory of mankind as an organic whole will begin. No 

gq strife between nations will redden sea or land. World 
courts, under world law, will settle international dif- 
erences. World policies will be shaped by the world 
legislature. At last, the world, in peace, will begin to 
enjoy what it can do and make and be. 


Report of the Commission on the Salaries of Unitarian 
_--- Ministers at the General Unitarian Conference, San 
Francisco, Aug. 26, 1915. 
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At its session of Oct. 9, 1913, the General Unitarian 
Conference passed the following resolution :— 
“Resolved, That a committee of three be appointed by the presi- 
- dent to investigate the question of the salaries of ministers, es- 
‘ _ pecially in our own body, and to offer such recommendations as 
“may seem to them wise, at the next meeting of this Conference.” 
; o conformity with this resolution Dr. Charles W. 
Eliot invited the undersigned to serve upon a Committee 
. the Salaries of Unitarian Ministers. The Committee 
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our ministers have answered in care- 
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ful detail our necessary but very inquisitive questions, 
and have revealed many details of their private affairs 
which honorable pride and delicacy of feeling naturally 
shield from public scrutiny. The treasurers of a large. 
proportion of our churches also have taken pains to sup- 
ply information desired by the Committee. The result 
has been the accumulation of a large amount of informa- 
tion about the living condition of Unitarian ministers. 


(Signed) FREDERIC A. DELANO, Chairman. 
Washington, D.C, 

STEPHEN W. PHILLIPS. 
Salem, Mass. 

HENRY WILDER Foote, Secretary. 


Cambridge, Mass. 


THE REPORT. 


There has been much discussion of the general subject 
of ministerial salaries in newspapers and magazines and 
at church gatherings, but, aside from the returns of the 
United States Census Bureau, there seems ‘to be available 
no detailed and accurate tabulation of statistics in general, 
nor any report on which to base a just estimate of the 
living conditions of the ministry in our own group of 
churches, In securing information for this report it 
was necessary, therefore, to go to two sources: the treas- 
urers of our churches, and the ministers themselves. 

For convenience of tabulation 300 replies were selected 
from ministers now, or very recently, in active service, 
in almost every case each settled over a single church. 
Out of the 267 replies from church officers 200 were 
selected, coming from all sections of the country, as 
fairly representative of our body. ‘The statistics which 
follow are based on the replies thus selected. 

The first task was to discover what salaries are at the 
present time actually paid by our churches. The re- 
turns from the treasurers of the 200 churches tabulated 
give definite information on this point. Each treasurer 
stated the cash salary paid, and, where the church owns 
a parsonage, gave its estimated rental value, which, in 
our computation, has been added to the cash salary, as 
representing the total compensation paid by the church 
to its minister. It is worth noting that 79 out of the 
200 churches reported that they provide a parsonage for 
their minister. In a few cases the minister pays a small 
rental for the parsonage, generally where the society has 
not yet paid off the parsonage debt. ‘The rental value 
of these 70 parsonages ranges from $1,200 down to $60, 
the average being $369.* Where there is no parsonage 
the minister pays a higher rent than this average rental 
value of the parsonages reported, the average rent paid 
by these ministers being $409. About 10 per cent. of 
the ministers owned their homes, though often under a 
mortgage. 

The results are as follows :— 

No. of Churches 


Salaries Paid. Reported. 

pit aaTeichabe trays yo ny MM od SSE arte Salita ad 9 
UjOOO LOY AON: er a et ee hk a 6 
4 JOO SO OCe Braet eat cif.) fhasitiistie? » 6 
SOOO svt OMG oe el ee a 8 16 
ASO RE OME Rte oe Sie ee 8 
Mavala tata ine) pert ON ae ee 37 
1; SOOURO eo a ah Sel cel. eral. ot 46 
TL OCOUUEIE TMP E seh wt ate la ira 49 
Wess ice OO Ses ee te ee, 23 
200 


*The United States Census Report for 1906 states that x15 Unitarian churches own 
parsonages with an average value of $5,085. This valuation for parsonages is surpassed 
only by the Roman Catholic Church and by the Christian Scientists, though in the latter 
cases the figures are of very doubtful character, and the buildings are hardly what we 
mean by parsonages. The average value of the parsonages for all denominations was 
$2,647. This includes, of course, a very large number of country parsonages, whereas 
most of our parsonages are located in towns, where values are higher. 
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The largest salary paid by any of our churches is $8,000, 
the smallest salary tabulated is $450. ‘The average salary 
for the 200 churches is $1,986. 

When classified according to the population of the 
communities in which the churches are located the 
results are as follows:— 


No. of Churches Average 

Population. Reported. Salary. 

250,000 and upward ...... 34 $3,173 

50,000 to/240,000. £). TIP 31 2.300 

'§,OGO0. O49 0014. Bloke tie Par el 87 1,830 

CET 5 O00. note hebnspeel us (ho ieee 48 1,188 
200 


Classified org irs to districts, the results are:— 


No. of Churches Average 
District. Reported. Salary. 
New England. . .PeGeet 2 122 $1,963 
Middle States Conference (exclud- 
tie Canada): 24, ee a7 ae = 2,213 
Western Conference ...... 26 2,121 
Southern Conference ...... 10 1,585 
Rocky Mountain Conference .. 6 1,591 
Pacific Coast Conference .... 6 1,833 
Canadas ee 2s |e eee 3 1,166 
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This last classification requires interpretation. The 
New England district includes a far larger proportion 
of Unitarian churches located in very small communities 
than does any other section of the country, tending, 
therefore, to bring down the average of salaries paid. 
The Middle States Conference, on the other hand, includes 
a rather large proportion of churches in cities of consider- 
able size and wealth, tending to raise the average some- 
what unduly. ‘The returns for the Western, Southern, and 
Rocky Mountain Conferences probably fairly represent 
conditions in those districts, but the number of returns 
available for tabulation from churches in the Pacific 
Coast Conference and in Canada are too few to make the 
statistics of much value. In Canada, especially, some of 
our stronger churches failed to reply, so that the average 
given is beyond doubt considerably too low. 

The average expenditure for music in our churches is 
$680, the maximum being $5,000, spent by one church, the 
minimum being zero, reported by several churches. Com- 
paring these averages it appears that the minister’s salary 
averages 53.3 per cent. and the music 19.3 per cent. of 
the total expenditure. 

It seemed desirable to make inquiry as to whether 
salaries had been raised in recent years in proportion to 
the increased cost of living. Each church was asked to 
report the amount of its salary in 1890, 1895, 1900, 1905, 
and 1910. ‘The returns are incomplete. A large mar- 
gin of error should be allowed in the following table, 
though probably the impression is correct that the average 
salary remained practically stationary from 1890 to 1905, 
and that in the past decade there has been a slight rise. It 
may be doubted, however, whether the average increase 
has been as great as 12 per cent. in the last decade, and 
it is probable that more complete figures for the earlier 
years would diminish the percentage of increase. 


No. of ne ahes Average Sal- Percentage increase 


Reported. Year. ary Paid. or decrease. 
ng Ae ee. ea, ae wee ee 1890 $1,764 fa) 
TO TP een Rib. GR aN 1895 1,796 +.5 
TOA EM ce arte tr, See eae 1900 757, —.2 
2 Ea fee pe ple fit “eek ae 1905 1,762 re) 
116} Sa oe NDR ain Mae 8 I9IO 1,768 +6. 
ZOO! sig 0 Ali dee 1915 1,986 +12.6 


It would probably cost the average minister 40 per cent. 
more now to maintain the position he did twenty-five 
years ago, whereas the reported rise in salaries has been 
only 12.6 per cent. 
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In a time of rising prices the salaried classes are at a 
disadvantage, since the price of commodities rises more 
rapidly than wages, and wages more rapidly than fixed 
salaries. In such times it is not the wage-earners, but the 
clerks, teachers, and ministers who are most liable to seri- 
ous inconvenience, and they are practically prohibited 
from agitating for an increase of pay. 

It is evident, then, that the cost of living has far out- 
stripped the salaries paid by our churches. ‘To enable 
its minister to maintain equivalent living conditions, a 
church which in 1890 paid $1,000 ought now to pay at 
least $1,400 to $1,500; one which then paid $2,000 ought 
now to pay $3,000; one which paid $3,000 ought now to 
pay $4,500, and so on. Asa matter of fact very few in- 
deed have increased as much as 25 per cent.; a good many 
have just maintained the former level of salary; a few 
have actually decreased the amounts paid. 

The replies of the ministers to this query indicate the 
situation clearly. Thirty-nine (13%) say that their sala- 
ries have proportionately increased. ‘They are for the most 
part men who have begun in small places and have suc- 
ceeded to large churches, for the systematic increase of the 
minister’s salary in proportion to his length of service is, 
unhappily, much less in vogue than it should be. ‘Two 
hundred and twenty-four (74.6%) answer in the negative 
with varying degrees of emphasis. ‘The remaining thirty- 
seven failed to answer the question. The gist of the 
situation is that, with a few fortunate exceptions, most 
of our ministers are reduced to a considerably lower 
scale of living than was the case a quarter of a century 
ago. 

The opinion of each church was asked as to whether 
its minister could live on his salary, ‘in the manner 
which the church requires, if he has no independent 
income.”’ Eighty-three church treasurers said, ‘‘Yes,” 
and 21 said, ““No’”’; 25 returned non-committal answers, 
and 71 made no reply. The treasurer of one church 
paying $1,000, with use of a parsonage with a rental 
value of $200, declares that the minister can live “sumptu- 
ously,’ but adds that the minister has only himself and 
wife to support. One may question the adverb, but the 
living is probably adequate, as the town is a small one, 
in which the superintendent of schools receives $1,200, 
and the principal of the high school and one other 
minister each $1,000. ‘The minister himself says his 
salary is adequate, but that it would not be if he had 
children. Some treasurers declare that the church does 
not require the minister ‘‘to live in any stated man- 
ner.’’ Another says that the salary is adequate if the 
minister “‘gets it all.” Many treasurers recognize that 
it is a close fit between the minister’s income and expendi- 
ture. They write: “It is possible, but difficult.” ‘Very 
difficult if he hasafamily.”’ ‘‘ Yes, as he has no children.” 
‘‘Last minister unmarried; was able to live.” ‘‘ Yes, 
with a little income besides salary.” “Yes, by all the 
family working and scrimping. We could have re- 
tained our late minister at the same salary, but it seemed 
too much like robbing the man.”’ A good many church 
officers are evidently aware that they are underpaying 
their ministers. ‘‘We should all be glad if the salary 
could be larger,”’ writes one such. 

The replies from the ministers gave still more definite 
information on the subject. Eighty-one out of 300 
declared their salaries to be adequate; 186 said they were 
insufficient. Where the minister has some private means 
he makes up the deficiency in salary out of his own pocket, 
perhaps with sublime disregard of his necessities when 
old age shall arrive. One such writes, “It has cost 
my family $10,000 to put me into and to keep me in the 
ministry.” Another says, ‘‘When I entered the ministry 
I owned $5,000, now I own $1,000,” 
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salary had been $1,900, and he had dipped each year 


_ into his principal. These are by no means the only 


ministers who have helped to pay their own salaries. 
Disparaging comments are often made about ministers 
who leave one church to accept a higher salary else- 
where. Generally these comments come from persons 


who believe that the minister should set an example of. 


self-sacrifice which the laymen need not follow. ‘Those, 
however, who understand how little margin there is 
between the minister’s income and expenditure are more 
likely to appreciate the very genuine devotion of most of 
our men. ‘The following itemized account of his ex- 
penses for 1914, sent in by a young and reasonably 
successful minister in a small New England parish, 
is a typical illustration of the way in which many 
ministers have to struggle to keep their heads above 
water. 


ITEMIZED ACCOUNT FOR 1914. 


Item. General. List Includes Total Spent. Needed. 
1. Shelter: rent, $200; fire insurance (personal), 
ET a eee $203.35 $203.35 
2. Food: groceries, $209.77; garden, $24.16; 
milk, $24.16; poultry and eggs, $17.05 275.14 335.00 
3. Operating telephone, $24.57; fuel, $103.64; 
furnishings, $34.47; labor, $4.40 . . . 167.08 175.00 
4. Travel: R.R. fares, $5.00; express, $5.29; 
PUNO CMEICE R24. 705. fe see ek ss 33-99 45.00 
5. Office: books, $2.00; printing, $16.50; 
magazines, $13.00; stamps, $12.00 . . 43.50 80.00 
6. Doctor: baby, hospital and doctor, dentist, 
(OTT SES SR ES Sa ee ee 82.61 50.00 
7. Clothing: 1 pair of shoes (got rest from ; 
OAT EGA EES Cpa metal ale at i elie ar ta 4.50 100.00 
8. Fees: local organizations cost $7.00; sup- 
prrop etagibsioohiiems cums todects 10.00 17.80 
9. Cash: not itemized, spent by check, $42.00; 
CAST i EN etc et oe lus’ 5s 139.96 140.00 
1o. Savings: for old age, new furniture, etc. . . — 50.00 
11. Insurance: equitable for $1,000, premium 
yeaglve, fis icone cen fs) ftabes: bahay 33.10 33-10 


$993.23 $1,229.25 


He has a wife and one child less than a year old. His 
income is $1,000, plus ten dollars in fees last year, out 
of which total he has to pay $200 rent for the parsonage. 
By cutting expenses to the lowest limit he reduced his 
total expenditure to $993.23, thus having a balance on 
hand of $16.77. This outgo included a premium on 
$1,000 life insurance, his only form of saving. But he 
bought no clothes for himself, and almost no books, and 
spent nothing for recreation. He writes, “I ought to 
keep help at home, but barely keep myself.” He truly 
says: ‘This is inadequate for good work. $1,250 would 
give me a good minimum working salary, or the minister 
should have at least $1,000 and a parsonage rent free,— 
a parsonage that is suited to his means and needs... . My 
chief trouble is with the parsonage. Its upkeep is far 
beyond my means. I could live in the house next door 
and be far more comfortable.” 

It is, of course, true that this particular country 
minister is trying to live on a very small salary,—the 


- same amount which his church paid its minister twenty 


years ago,—and perhaps his experience is a trifle more 
severe than the average, but living expenses in a town 
or city increase proportionately with the salary. One 
minister writes, ‘In the little town where my first parish 
paid me $1,000 I was really just as well off as I was later 
on in the large city where I was paid $3,000.” 

_ The difficulty of maintaining the parsonage is referred 


to by a good many ministers, and is the chief drawback 
to the otherwise admirable custom of providing a parson- 


for the minister. No less than 54 ministers, about 

fths of those reported to be occupying parsonages, 

eir salaries are inadequate properly to main- 
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tain the house. This is often because some generous 
donor has bequeathed to the church a substantial, well- 
placed house, which offers a dignified residence for the 
minister, but which is costly to heat, light, and keep in 
good order outside. Not infrequently the parish is but 
an indifferent landlord in the matter of keeping the 
property in good repair. 

Several parishes have an “endowed parsonage,’’ with 
a fund which pays for the taxes and repairs, and in some 
cases, also, for the water, gas, electricity, telephone, and 
care of grounds. The ministers could not possibly 
afford to live in some of these houses on their salaries 
unless the maintenance charges were thus met. Other 
churches are recommended to follow this example. 


Henry Cabot Lodge on Force and Peace. 


[The senior senator from Massachusetts must be 
classed among the most eminent statesmen of our country, 
or any country, to-day. And his views on world affairs, 
drawn from his long experience and his exceptional 
natural gifts of reason and perception, well deserve at- 
tention, and ought to carry weight. The article here 
printed is taken from Senator Lodge’s address at Union 
College Commencement, on June 9, 1915.—Ep17Tor.] 


No men or women, possessed of ordinary sense or human 
sympathies, need arguments to convince them that 
peace among nations is a great good, to be sought for 
with all their strength; but the establishment and main- 
tenance of peace cannot be accomplished by language 
proclaiming the virtues of peace and demonstrating the 
horrors of war. Many excellent people who may be 
described as habitual if not professional advocates of 
peace appear to be satisfied with uttering and listening to 
speeches about it. They seem to think great advances 
are made if we put our official names to a series of per- 
fectly empty and foolish agreements which it is charitable 
to describe as harmless follies, for they weaken and dis- 
credit every real treaty which seeks to promote inter- 
national good-will and settle international differences. 
They are so vain and worthless that, when the hour of 
stress came, no one would think it worth while even to 
tear them up. ‘Treaty agreements looking to the peace- 
ful settlement of international disputes and which can 
be carried out are valuable to the extent to which they 
go, but treaty agreements which go beyond the point of 
practical enforcement, which are not meant to be en- 
forced, and which have neither a sense of obligation nor 
force to sustain that obligation behind them, are simply 
injurious. If we are to secure our-own peace and do 
our part toward the maintenance of world peace we must 
put rhetoric, whether in speech or on paper, aside. We 
must pass by mere words and come clear-eyed to the facts 
and the realities. The dominant world-reality is that 
unchained force, with the dread accompaniments of 
science, which is to-day destroying life and limb, happiness, 
industry, property, and the joys and beauties of the art 
and devotion of the dead centuries. Is the terrible 
problem here presented to be solved by the abolition 
of the physical force possessed by nations? Go back 
again to the dark beginnings and study the comparatively 
few years, eight or ten thousand at the outside, of which 
we may be said to have a record. 

In the dim light of that remote dawn we see men en- 
gaged in an unending conflict with the forces of nature, 
struggling with the wilderness, with wild beasts, with 
heat and cold and continually fighting with each other. 
Gradually they emerge in tribes with leaders, and then 
come states, communities, kingdoms, empires. But 
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among all these confused events which make up history 
we find, I think, that the one fact which marks the devel- 
opment of every organized society whether rude or com- 
plicated, of every political entity whether great or small, 
is the substitution of the will of the community and 
the protection of the community for the will of 
the individual and for the self-protection which each 
man naturally exercises. The one unfailing mark of 
what, for lack of a better word, we call civilization is 
this substitution of the force of the community, embodied 
in law and administered by what we describe as govern- 
ment, for the uncontrolled sporadic force of each individual 
member of the community. Wherever man is left to 
his own protection and his own defence there is nothing 
possible but personal fighting and general anarchy. ‘The 
man possessed of the greatest physical force and the most 
effective weapons is the best protected. About him others 
gather and submit to his leadership and give him their 
support in return for his protection. ‘Then we have the 
predatory band which found its highest expression in 
the feudal system. Gradually one band or lordship 
conquers or unites with itself other bands or lordships 
and they establish control over a certain territory; a 
state emerges, and the process is repeated on a larger 
scale by the conquest or union of other states. Physical 
is supplemented by intellectual force and we have at 
last the kingdom, the great republic, or the mighty empire. 
But under it all lies the replacement of the scattered 
force of the individual by the consolidated force of the 
community, and power, order, commerce, art, and peace 
rest in the last analysis upon the force of the community 
expressed in government of some sort, such government 
being merely its instrument and manifestation. You 
may carry your inquiry across the whole range of history 
and over the earliest human societies of which we have 
knowledge to the vigilance committees of the far West 
and you will find that law, order, and peace were brought 
about by men coming together and exercising the united 
force of the community, great or small, in order to put an 
end to the chaos and disorders of uncontrolled force 
exercised by each individual. When the civilization and 
the society reach a high point of organization, the under- 
lying force upon which the entire social and political 
fabric rests is exerted and is often effective through what 
may be called merely a symbol. Let me take a homely 
illustration. We have all seen, in London and New York, 
police officers stationed at points where the traffic is 
densest, regulating and guiding its movement by merely 
raising one hand. ‘They would be perfectly incapable 
of stopping the vehicles carrying on that traffic, by their 
own physical force. It could pass over them and destroy 
them in a moment, and yet it is all governed by the gesture 
of one man. The reason is simple: the policeman is 
the symbol of the force of the community against which 
no individual force can prevail, and of this the great 
mass of individuals are thoroughly if unconsciously 
aware. Law is the written will of the community. The 
constable, the policeman, the soldier, is the symbol of 
the force which gives sanction to law and without which 
it would be worthless. Abolish the force which main- 
tains order in every village, town, and city in the civil- 
ized world and you would not have peace—you would 
have riot, anarchy, and destruction; the criminal, the 
violent, and the reckless would dominate until the men of 
order and the lovers of peace united and restored the force 
of the community which had been swept away. It is 
all obvious enough, it all rests on human nature, and if 
there was not somewhere an organized force which be- 
longed to the whole community there would be neither 
peace nor order anywhere. No one has suggested, not 
even the most ardent advocates of peace, that the police 
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of our cities should be abolished on the theory that an 
organization of armed men whose duty it is to maintain 
order, even if they are compelled often to wound and some- 
times to kill for that purpose, are by their mere existence 
an incitement to crime and violence. If order, peace, and 
civilization in a town, city, or state rest, as they do rest 
in the last analysis, upon force, upon what does the peace 
of a nation depend? . It must depend, and it can only 
depend, upon the ability of the nation to maintain and 
defend its own peace at home and abroad. The conception 
of the constitution of the United States is that domestic 
order as well as peace with other nations rests upon the 
force of the nation. Of the soundness of this proposition 
there can be no doubt, I think, in the mind of any reason- 
able man. ‘This obvious principle embodied in the 
constitution and recognized by every organized govern- 
ment in the world is too often overlooked at the present 
moment in the clamor against armament. The people 
who urge the disarmament of one nation in an armed 
world confuse armament and preparation with the actual 
power upon which peace depends. ‘They take the mani- 
festation for the cause. Armament is merely the in- 
strument by which the force of the community is mani- 
fested and made effective, just as the policeman is the 
manifestation of the force of the municipal community 
upon which local order rests. . The fact that armies and 
navies are used in war does not make them the cause 
of war, any more than maintaining a fire in a grate to 
prevent the dwellers in the house from suffering from cold 
warrants the abolition of fire because where fire gets 
beyond control it is a destructive agent. Alexander 
the Great was bent on conquest, and he created the best 
army in the world at that time, not to preserve the peace 
of Macedonia, but for the purpose of conquering other 
nations, to which purpose he applied his instrument. 
The wars which followed were not due to the Macedonian 
phalanx, but to Alexander. The good or the evil of 
national armament depends not on its existence or its 
size, but upon the purpose for which it is created and main- 
tained. Great military and naval forces created for 
purposes of conquest are used in the war which the desire 
of conquest causes. They do not in themselves cause 
war. Armies and navies organized to maintain peace 
serve the ends of peace because there is no such incentive 
to war as a rich undefended and helpless country, which 
by its condition invites aggression. The grave objec- 
tions to overwhelming and exhausting armaments are 
economic. A general reduction of armaments is not only 
desirable but is something to be sought for with the ut- 
most earnestness. But for one nation to disarm and 
leave itself defenceless in an armed world is a direct 
incentive and invitation to war. ‘The danger to the peace 
of the world then lies not in armament, which is a mani- 
festation, but in the purposes for which the armament was 
created. A knife is frequently dangerous to human life, 
but there would be no sense in abolishing knives, because 
the danger depends solely on the purpose or passion of 
the individual in whose hand the knife is, and not upon 
the fact that the knife exists. The peace of a nation 
depends in the last resort, like domestic order, upon the 
force of the community and upon the ability of the com- 
munity to maintain peace, assuming that the nation 
lives up to its obligations, seeks no conquest, and wishes 
only to be able to repel aggression and invasion. If a 
nation fulfils strictly all its international obligations and 
seeks no conquest and has no desire to wrong any other 
nation, great or small, the danger of war can come only 
through the aggression of others, and that aggression 
will not be made if it is known that the peace-loving 
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nation is able and ready to repel it. ‘The first step, then, > 


toward the maintenance of peace is for each nation to — 


A 
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_ maintain its peace with the rest of the world by its own 
honorable and right conduct and by such organization 
and preparation as will enable it to defend its peace. 
This should be our policy. We should show the world 
that democracy, government by the people, makes for 
peace, in contrast to the government of a military autoc- 
racy which makes for war. We should demonstrate 
this by our own conduct, by justice in our dealings with 
other nations, by readiness to make any sacrifices for 
the right and stern refusal to do wrong; by deeds, not 
words, and finally by making the whole world understand 
that while we seek no conquests we are able to repel any 
aggression or invasion from without for the very reason 
that we love peace and mean to maintain it. We should 
never forget that if democracy is not both able and ready 
to defend itself it will go down in subjection before mili- 
tary autocracy because the latter is then the more efficient. 
We must bear constantly in mind that from the conflict 
which now convulses the world there may possibly come 
events which would force us to fight with all our strength 
to preserve our freedom, our democracy, and our national 
life. But this concerns ourselves and will only have the 
slow moving influence of example. What can be done 
now? What can we do in the larger sense toward se- 
curing and maintaining the peace of the world? This 
is a much more difficult question, but turn it back and 
forth as we may there is no escape from the proposition 
that the peace of the world can only be maintained, as 
the peace and order of a single community are maintained, 
as the peace of a single nation is maintained, by the force 
which united nations are willing to put behind the peace 
and order of the world. Nations must unite as men unite 
in order to preserve peace and order. ‘The great nations 
must be so united as to be able to say to any single coun- 
try, you must not go to war, and they can only say that 
effectively when the country desiring war knows that the 
force which the united nations place behind peace is 
irresistible. We have done something in advancing the 
settlement by arbitration of many minor questions which 
in former times led to wars and reprisals, although the 
points of difference were essentially insignificant, but 
as human nature is at present constituted and the world 
is at present managed there are certain questions 
which no nation would submit voluntarily to the arbitra- 
tion of any tribunal, and the attempt to bring such ques- 
tions within the jurisdiction of an arbitral tribunal not 
only fails in its purpose but discredits arbitration and the 
treaties by which the impossible is attempted. In 
differences between individuals the decision of the court 
is final, because in the last resort the entire force of the 
community is behind the court decision. In differences 
between nations which go beyond the limited range of 
arbitrable questions peace can only be maintained by 
putting behind it the force of united nations determined 
to uphold it and to prevent war. No one is more con- 
scious than I of the enormous difficulties which beset such 
a solution or such a scheme, but I am certain that it is 
in this direction alone that we can find hope for the main- 
tenance of the world’s peace and the avoidance of needless 
wars. Even if we could establish such a union of nations 
there might be some wars which could not be avoided, 
but there are certainly many which might be prevented. 
_ It may be easily said that this idea, which is not a new 
one, is impracticable, but it is better than the idea that 
war can be stopped by language, by speech-making, by 
vain agreements which no one would carry out when the 


: stress came, by denunciations of war and laudations of 


_in which all men agree, for these methods are not 

practicable but impossible and barren of all hope 

result. It may seem Utopian at this moment 

st a union of civilized nations in order to put a 
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controlling force behind the maintenance of peace and 
international order, but it is through the aspiration for 
perfection, through the search for Utopias, that the real 
advances have been made. At all events, it is along this 
path that we must travel if we are to attain in any measure 
to the end we all desire of peace upon earth. It is at 
least a great, a humane, purpose to which, in these days 
of death and suffering, of misery and sorrow among so 
large a portion of mankind, we might well dedicate our- 
selves. We must begin the work with the clear under- 
standing that our efforts will fail if they are tainted with 
the thought of personal or political profit or with any 
idea of self-interest or self-glorification. We may not now 
succeed, but I believe that in the slow process of the years 
others who come after us will reach the goal. ‘The effort 
and the sacrifice which we make will not be in vain when 
the end in sight is noble, when we are striving to help 
mankind and lift the heaviest of burdens from suffering 
humanity. 


Spiritual Life. 


We love justice greatly, and just men but little —Abbé 
Roux. 


wv e 


We are bad judges of the bitterness or of the blessed- 
ness of another’s life, for we see only the surface even of 
circumstances, and know not what may be beneath.— 
H. Thom. 

wt 


Progress seems to me indispensable as an evidence of 
being led by the spirit of God. I need no assurance of the 
certainty of the promises. I know that a good work begun 
shall be carried on; but that is no consolation till I feel that 
it is begun.—Ann Taylor. 


The energy of disappointment and despair produced 
by limitation and defeat, the energy of sorrow for our 
dead, of hopeless passion and of ruinous loss, the energy 
of noble shame for good things left undone and ill things 
done—all this can be transmuted into energy of use and 
good and helpful holiness, as certainly as light and heat and 
electricity and magnetism and chemical affinity and me- 
chanical force can be transmuted into each other—/ohn 
White Chadwick. 


A Prayer. 


Let me be a little kinder, 

Let me be a little blinder 

To the faults of those about me, 
Let me praise a little more; 

Let me be when I am weary 
Just a little bit more cheery— 
Let me serve a little better 
Those that I am striving for. 


Let me be a little braver 

When temptation bids me waver. 
Let me strive a little harder 

To be all that I should be; 

Let me be a little meeker, 

With the brother who is weaker. 
Let me think more of my neighbor 
And a little less of me. 


Let me be a little sweeter— 
Make my life a bit completer, 
By doing what I should do, 
Every minute of the day. 

Let me toil without complaining, 
Not a humble task disdaining; 
Let me face the summons calmly 
When death beckons me away. ~ 
—Detroit Free Press, 
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Literature. 
The Influence of the War on Poetry. 


However perilous it may be to prophesy, 
there are one or two changes in both the 
spirit and the style of English verse which 
may with some safety be predicted as follow- 
ing on the close of the present conflict. One 
certainly can be reckoned on with little 
hesitancy. ‘That spirit of introspection, of 
terrible doubt as to the real purpose of this 
world, that inward agony almost of the 
human soul as to its individual relations 
with its Creator which remains embodied 
for us in the verse of Tennyson’s ‘“‘In Me- 
moriam,’’ will almost surely pass. For the 
conflict there is between the fear created 
by the recent discoveries of science and the 
old transmitted faith of many generations 
of the just. Tennyson was not a great 
original thinker—is it necessary that a poet 
should be?—but he undoubtedly reflected 
more clearly than any poet that has ever 
written the very age and embodiment of 
the time. It would perhaps be too narrow 
a criticism to make if one said ‘‘he was not 
for all time but for an age.’’ Let us put it 
rather that, whether or not he was for all 
time, he was certainly for an age. 

Now, broadly speaking, one might say 
that the Tennysonian appeal to the elect 
of his day was a very beautiful lament at 
what seemed the loss of faith. He exclaims:— 

“ And he, shall he, 

Man, her last work, who seemed so fair, 

Such splendid purpose in his eyes, 

Who rolled the psalm to wintry skies 
Who built him fanes of fruitless prayer, 
Who loved, who suffered countless ills, 

Who battled for the true, the just, 

Be blown about the desert dust, 

Or sealed within the iron hills?” 


These verses raise the grand question which 
agitated the men and women of his generation. 
Nor was he alone in voicing this receding 
of ancient faith as the greatest of problems, 
the one matter most important to mankind. 
Matthew Arnold, next to Tennyson the 
singer most in touch with his age, speaks 
in a well-known passage of the time when 
“Faith was at the full,” and can hear only 
now its 


“‘ Melancholy long withdrawing roar.” 


But now suddenly, though probably 
after long preparation, the whole of Europe 
is plunged into a struggle of which the issue 
is even now uncertain, and which for blood- 
shed, brutality, and ghastly triumphs of 
chemistry is unparalleled in history. For the 
time at least no man has the leisure to 
examine his own soul in its relation to 
its Creator; he must be up and doing, 
rendering service not necessarily of a mili- 
tary kind, but service of some kind to an 
Empire which is seriously threatened. Then 
in the Tennysonian day, it was possible to 
dream, and if the dream were a nightmare, 
still to dream. Now it is a time for the 
country to put its house in order, a process 
carried through always in England with 
no indecency of haste, and the more slowly 
the greater the immediate peril. But when 
this tremendous event has passed, with 
whatever issue, how will English poetry 
be affected, a possession no less dear than 
our military or naval glory? Personally 
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the present writer’s belief is that once the 
strident wave has hoarsely withdrawn, and 
gradually, and it must be most gradually, 
the human mind begins to resume a clear 
tranquillity, there will be, by that great 
force of reaction which keeps the earth 
stable, a return to the vision, and the gleam, 
to the light that never was on sea or land. 
To the old spiritual speculations which so 
vexed our forefathers? In a manner, yes, 
but with a bolder and more scientific mo- 
mentum. One hates to use the words 
“psychic,” ‘‘supernatural,’  ‘‘spiritualis- 
tic,” yet this jargon must be temporarily 
employed. Suppose then this war to be, 
and there is some warrant for the supposi- 
tion, the last rally and grand onrush of the 
powers of darkness and force against the 
earth, may it not be possible that this will 
be followed by a clearer light on these 
things that truly matter, the things of 
the spirit; that we shall largely, by sheer 
reaction and defeat of force, gain some nearer 
insight into that world which, invisible 
though it be, both enwraps and controls 
this? It is not too much to suggest that 
we may after such noise clasp a more pre- 
cious silence than before, that after such 
storm and wreckage we may gain a clearer 
sea and a more transparent deep. If this 
suggestion should at all prove to be 
true, and there will be many who will deride 
it, then a more wonderful poetry may be 
given to man than possibly in any previous 
age. Did not the French revolution give 
us that transcendent group of poets whom 
it is not necessary to name? And what 
was that shock compared to this? It is 
permissible to forecast an era of verse 
which shall be the deeper, the clearer, and 
the more gentle because it has been born 
of such unexampled violence and such un- 
paralleled life-waste.—Stephen Phillips, in the 
Poetry Review. 


Literary Notes. 


Henry Holt & Co. are publishing in 
their Home University Library a series of 
critical biographies of contemporary writers. 
The three volumes recently issued deal with 
the literary life and work of H. G. Wells, 
Arnold Bennett, and Anatole France. Tater 
in the year the same publishers will bring 
out three other books, thoughtful analytical 
studies of Kipling, Galsworthy, and Joseph 
Conrad. Reviews of these books will appear 
later in our columns. 


May we take this opportunity to congratu- 
late the editor of our distinguished contem- 
porary The Fatherland? Mr. George Sylvester 
Viereck is apparently finding his present 
occupation more lucrative (if we may believe 
the recent charges made by the New York 
Evening World) than his former occupation 
of writing erotic poetry. 


We are interested to see that Houghton 
Mifflin Company are to publish in October 
Kisington Town, by the well-known writer 
for young people, Abbie Farwell Brown. 
Harold, the young man who reads aloud to 
Red Rex, appears to be quite as great a 
success in the art of story-telling as was the 
fascinating Scheherazade of the famous 
Arabian Nights, judging from the publish- 
ers’ prospectus. 
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Charles Scribner’s Sons have just published 
a very interesting and valuable book, called 
History of Christian Missions. It is written 
by an eminent authority on the subject, Dr. 
Charles Henry Robinson; and it is one of a 
series issued by the publishers in their In- 
ternational Theological Library. Dr. Rob- 
inson is the editorial secretary of the Society 
for the Propagation of the Gospel in Foreign 
Parts. 


The Forum for August contains a very 
interesting article on ‘‘’The Religious Question 
in Mexico,” written by Luis Cabrera. It 
is the more interesting to us because for the 
last six months or so we have heard of every- 
thing else in Mexico except religion. And if 
the Pan-American conference accomplishes 
what we sincerely hope it will accomplish in 
time, Mexico will no longer be a hotbed of 
despotic revolutionaries, as it is at present. 
Sefior Cabrera endeavors to make us be- 
lieve that the abuses and excesses committed 
against Catholic convents and other relig- 
ious organizations in Mexico have been of 
the slightest consequence. He refers to 
the Constitutionalist government so fre- 
quently and with such respect that we are 
almost constrained to believe that there 
really is a government in Mexico! 


Le Figaro states that all copies of the 
book J’Accuse have been seized at the 
kiosks and railway stations in Switzerland, 
by order of the military authorities. A 
protest has been lodged against this action. 
In Holland the first edition of 10,000 copies 
has been at once exhausted, and the sales 
of the French edition are very great. The 
English edition will be issued immediately 
both here and in America by Messrs. Hodder 
& Stoughton. 


Reviews. 


“K.” By Mary Roberts Rinehart. Bos- 
ton: Houghton Mifflin Company. Price $1.35 
net.—Here we have a novel which has been 
as widely advertised as the latest scented 
soap or patent medicine. It has an in- 
genious cover; and it has an ingenious title. 
The author is well known to us, as she has 
written several successful novels. Despite 
all the commercialism that has preceded 
and surrounded the publication of “K,’’ it is 
in many respects a capital story. It is 
reminiscent of the novels of the English 
writer W. J. Locke; and we need writers like 
Mr. Locke in America. We need them to 
infuse idealism into our American literature. 
Mrs. Rinehart has thrown just that subtle 
shadow of obscurity about her principal 
character which Locke loves to wrap about 
his heroes and heroines. Of course “K” 
is the perfect man, why shouldn’t he be? 
Where else may we find the perfect man 
(or woman) except in novels? And since 
we never meet perfection in our daily lives 
we adore to read about it. W. J. Locke 
learned that weakness of what is jocosely 
termed the ‘“‘reading public’ a good many 
years ago. Now Mrs. Rinehart is pandering 
to our tastes in the same delightful way. 
“K’’ has had a past in consequence of which 
he seeks a retired life. Were our imaginations 
depraved we might think him an escaped 
convict, when he first appears in the “Street.” 
But Sidney, the heroine, doesn’t think that. 
Her rejected lover Joe is the only person 
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‘Sidurey’ is a a nice poe and of course 
she does not ‘love’ ““K”’ for a long time. 
She gives her heart into the keeping of 
Dr. Max, who is a wonderful surgeon with 
the temperament, when off duty, of a Don 
Juan. Sidney is the most unsatisfactory 
person in the book. ‘‘K,” being perfect, 
is eminently charming; and Dr. Max, 
being delightfully wicked, is charming too. 
There are rather too many characters in 
the story; and Mrs. Rinehart cannot resist 
her weakness for romantic complications. 
Every one in her story loves, has loved, or 
wants to love somebody else. And when 
Christine, a bride of three months, openly 
prefers ‘‘K’’ to her new husband, Palmer, 
we feel that the complications offered will 
be endless. That, however, is the only 
time when we feel discouraged with Mrs. 
Rinehart’s book. The perfect man takes 
Christine’s confession of affection with the 
generosity and nobility of spirit one has 
been led to expect from reading about 
his virtues for some two hundred and fifty 
odd pages. So when ‘‘K”’ turns out to be 
not only the perfect man but the perfect 
surgeon we are hardly surprised. It’s a 
good, wholesome story. Men will smile 
over it, and women will weep over it; but 
although ““K” ought to be the favorite 
character, ‘‘Reginald’”’ runs him a close 
second in this reviewer’s estimation. 
M. H. 
J’Accusk. By a German. ‘Translated 
by Alexander Gray. Hodder & Stoughton. 
5s. net—The indictment of the German 
Government published by an anonymous 
German at Lausanne, to which we referred 
some weeks ago, is now issued in an English 
translation. The writer claims to be a 
patriotic German, but he holds that an 
unscrupulous Government and _ military 
caste have been guilty of a monstrous 
crime. The German people were deliberately 
deceived by cunningly worded phrases and 
wholesale misrepresentations into believing 
that they were wantonly attacked and 
were fighting a war of self-defence for self- 
preservation. But the Germans could 
not deceive such highly cultured nations as 
the Italians, ‘among whom a street-porter 
has to-day a better knowledge of historical 
truth about the war than a Harnack has 
among us.’’ For months, like Dervishes of the 
East, the learned men of Germany have 
“surpassed themselves with their own phrases, 
until they foam at the mouth from sheer 
patriotism and fall down in adoration of 
themselves. ... But they will in time 
awake from their stupefaction, and the wild 
intoxication will be followed by the terrible 
discomfort of returning sobriety.” The 
author holds that the economic superiority 
of Great Britain and France to Germany, 
and the immeasurable superiority of the 
British fleet, make German defeat and ruin 
certain. But, should Germany be victorious, 
“is it supposed that this Germany, conducted 
on Prussian principles, is endowed with the 
gifts necessary to assume England’s posi- 
tion as a world Power, the position of Eng- 
eee which owes its world power not merely 
! 9 Bios the cold pursuit of her interests in the 
course of the centuries, but above all to her 
genius in understanding how to link foreign 
her world Empire, without op- 
p th em “gag even wishing to as- 
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.|similate them? ... The English Colonies 
will defend themselves to the last ship and 
the last man before they give up English 
freedom and independence and surrender 
to German bondage and oppression.’’ ‘The 
‘Historical Antecedents of the Crime” are 
set out with deadly precision, and show that 
the crime was prepared for years in advance, 
not only by the piling up of the men, ships, 
and munitions of war, but by the craft and 
cunning with which German diplomacy, 
espionage, and agents provocateurs sought 
to create trouble among Germany’s neigh- 
bors while casting dust in their eyes. By ex- 
haustive examination and comparison of the 
diplomatic documents of the various Govern- 
ments, the indictment is driven home to the 
hilt. Some day the eyes of the German 
nation will be opened, and they will turn 
and rend those who deceived and ruined 
them and made the name of ‘‘German’”’ de- 
spised and hated throughout the civilized 
world.—English Inquirer. 


Toe Next GENERATION. By Dr, Freder- 
ick A. Rhodes (Late Chairman Morals Ef- 
ficiency Commission of Pittsburgh.) Boston: 
Richard Badger.—The author of this book 
has been a pioneer in the teaching of eugenics 
in America, and has been a persistent advocate 
of its gospel for many years. He is notable 
among eugenists for having avoided narrow 
constructions and silly theories, and for hav- 
ing interpreted eugenics as a broad social 
science, the ends of which cannot be at- 
tained by experimental marriages or forced 
legislation, but by a larger degree of the 
knowledge, social wisdom, and moral vision 
toward which eugenic agitation contributes. 
His viewpoint can be somewhat understood 
by a glance at the chapter headings of his 
book; as, “Insanity and Alcoholism,” 
“Immigration,” ‘‘Defectives,” ‘Female 
Labor,” ‘‘Crime,” ‘‘Poverty and Charity,” 
etc. Dr. Rhodes has here placed in book 
form a series of articles originally written 
for a Pittsburgh newspaper. He writes 
of eugenics from a biological and sociological 
standpoint. In the various chapters of his 
book he reviews both sides, or all sides, of the 
argument in an unbiassed way, and then 
states his own conclusions. The book 
might be improved by the elimination of 
several theological references which the 
author evidently uses not as arguments in 
which he believes, but to mitigate the 
severity of his biology to the minds of his 
orthodox readers. There will of course 
be wide disagreement with Dr. Rhodes in 
many of his own conclusions, both biologi- 
cally and socially; the reviewer holds some 
of these disagreements. But Dr. Rhodes 
has sustained the meritorious quality of 
writing without bigotry and with tolerance, 
and of cheerfully admitting room for dis- 
agreement in many instances. Indeed, in 
many instances he is not dogmatic enough, 
particularly where he cannot find fixed 
scientific justification for what is morally 
axiomatic. Some errors of construction, 
or of proof-reading, have also crept in. 
But Dr. Rhodes’s work is of real value. 


First, as the expression of opinion of a widely |. 


read eugenist whose interest was primarily 
stirred by his professional experience among 
disgeniec agencies; again, as a broad review 
of many theories which may or may not 
have become permanent parts of the science 
of eugenics; and again as a sane definition 
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of the purpose of eugenics which has suffered 
so greatly in the popular mind from the 
Propositions of fanciful theorists and of silly 
enthusiasts who preach it as a panacea for 
all human troubles. Dr. Rhodes is more 
interested in “negative” eugenics, as a 
contribution to social science, than in that 
understanding of “positive” eugenics which 
would attempt to breed human beings as 
fancy live-stock. Cr B.S: 


THE PROVING OF VrirRGINIA. By Daisy 
Rhodes Campbell. Boston: The Page Com- 
pany. $1.25 net—The Virginia Hammond 
Series of books for girls began with The 
Fiddling Girl and continues with the pres- 
ent volume, which is as bright and whole- 
some as the other. Virginia is a real girl, 
by no means perfect, but with the right 
instincts and not averse to the proper train- 
ing which life seems to provide regardless of 
apparent conditions. These girls are much 
like real girls, fond of pretty clothes, and 
eager for good times in general, but all 
the time with definite sense that life holds 
something better worth while and they must 
prepare themselves more or less for its de- 
velopments. 


HILLSBORO PEOPLE. By Dorothy Can- 
field. New York: Henry Holt & Co. $1.35 
net.—We have read with pleasure the stories 


of country life and character grouped in 


this volume, and several of them have passed 
successfully the test of reading aloud. One 
or two of them, like that of the fat old 


woman who wrote her own Finis to her 


book of life, are almost too poignant in their 
pathos to be subjected to this test, but they 
show the same warmth of sympathy with 
restricted lives and the same understanding 
of a mental freedom attainable sometimes 
under most unfavorable conditions. This 
is another atmosphere from that of the 
writer’s earlier book, The Squirrel Cage, but 
it shows the same breadth of purpose. 


ANNE OF THE ISLAND. By L. M. Mont- 
gomery. Boston: The Page Company. $1.25 
net.—This is a book which continues the his- 
tory of Anne of Green Gables and Anne of 
Avonlea. Although the critic has not had a 
previous acquaintance with this heroine, he 
is inclined to feel that perhaps on the whole 
one book full of “Anne” will be sufficient. 
Anne does not seem to be a very remarkable 
person. Perhaps in her youth she had cer- 
tain traits of originality which have unfor- 
tunately disappeared as she grew older. Her 
life at Redmond College is very diverting, 
filled as it is with young men and attendant 
gayeties. By degrees the reader discovers 
that there is a certain young man Gilbert 
by name, whom Anne prefers to all the 
others. It would have simplified matters 
had Anne made the same discovery about 
halfway through the book. Incidentally it 
would have shortened the story, which would 
have improved it considerably. Still Anne 
is a good girl and matrimony may improve 
her. 


New Books Received. 


From The Page Company, Boston. 
The Complete Club Book for Women. By Caroline 
French ee 
From Charles Scribner's Sons, New York. 
A History of Christian Missions. By Charles Henry 
Robinson. 
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Marion Preserves Neutrality. 


BY FRANCES BARING. 


Archibald Boyce, Esq., United States 
consul at Hong-Kong, leaned back in his 
long rattan chair, and as he looked across 
the veranda at his daughter his face was 
troubled. 

“Vou are such a dear silly girl,’ he re- 
marked sorrowfully. ‘I am sure when I 
was a boy of eighteen I should have known 
better than to make such a ridiculous sug- 
gestion.” 

They were both resting after “tiffin” 
during those terribly hot, depressing hours 
of early afternoon for which the tropics are 
famous. Hong-Kong heat in August is 
known to the English residents and there is 
a saying that only fools and Americans stay 
there in the summer months. ‘This month, 
however, matters were quite different. The 
European war had changed many things. 

“All I can say’’—Marion Boyce, immacu- 
late in white linen, shrugged her shoulders 
impatiently—“‘is this: America is sup- 
posed to be strictly neutral, and if I want 
to give a party for Elsa von Weissenbach 
before she and her father return to Bremen 
I can’t see why the war will make the slightest 
difference. I had thought of giving a picnic 
supper over by the new fortifications, but you 
say that is impossible. Why?” 

“Quite impossible, because the 
Government has put the whole district 
under martial law. Then don’t you see, 
Marion, that the English residents won’t 
mind meeting the Russian, French, or even 
the Italian consuls and their families, but 
they’ll draw the line at the German consul?” 

“Tt’s ridiculous.” The American  girl’s 
blue eyes grew indignantly bright. “We 
are all just the same human beings we 
were before this hideous war broke out. 
Pierre Ravi was quite devoted to Elsa 
all last spring; and the Marovitches and 
Signorina Pologna and Elsa have always 
been very intimate.’ With a certain charm- 
ing irritation of manner Marion Boyce 
pushed back the chair in which she had been 
sitting, and stepped into the inner room. 
“It’s much cooler indoors, father,’’ she called 
a moment later. “Tl turn on the punkah, 
and you can take your nap in here on the 
sofa. Let’s not talk about the party any 
more. The German mail-boat doesn’t come 
until next Friday, and I can arrange every- 
thing with two days’ notice.” 

The American consul, a tall man of about 
fifty, climbed out of the chair. ‘‘ No sleep 
this afternoon, dear,” he responded quickly. 
“T have had the work of six men to do in my 
office since August first. Do you mind 
ringing for the bearers? I’m afraid I shan’t 
get back for tea. You think over this 
‘neutral party’ carefully. I wish I could 
make you see that in times like these each 
man, German or English, must be loyal to 
his own country first, and that friendships 
must take a secondary position. No matter 
how fond Herr von Weissenbach is of the 
French consul or of some of the Englishmen 
here, he knows, and we know, that his first 
duty is to his country. And our duty to ours 
is to be strictly neutral.” 

Two shadows darkened the windows. 
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Moey Sat and Ci Wong had brought the 
sedan chair in which they were to carry the 
“Melican Master”’ to his office in the town 
below. Mr. Boyce, taking his sun-hat from 
the table, gave one searching glance about 
the room; but so swift was that glance 
that he overlooked the fact that the heavy 
door of the safe marked ‘‘Consulate of the 
United States of America’’ was slightly 
ajar. Then giving Marion a farewell kiss, 
which was heartily returned, he left the 
room, and in a few moments the soft pad- 
pad of the barefooted Chinamen could be 
heard, as they descended the path to the 
town. 

With a little discontented sigh Marion, 
languidly holding a volume of Kipling, 
stretched herself out on the sofa underneath 
the whirling electric punkah. It was shame- 
ful, she decided with the impulsiveness of 
youth, that her father should imagine that 
Elsa’s old friends would not come gladly 
and eagerly to wish her a “bon voyage.’’ 
In the eight months she and her father had 
been in Hong-Kong she had had many such 
merry informal parties, sometimes picnics, 
sometimes for tennis, and occasionally sail- 
ing expeditions within the confines of Hong- 
Kong Harbor. Eventually Marion fell 
asleep, lulled by the monotonous whirring 
of the punkah, and she woke only when 
roused by the sound of voices on the veranda 
outside. As she tumbled off the sofa, and 
gave a hasty poke and pat to her neatly 
coiled hair, she recognized first the gutteral 
tones of Herr von Weissenbach, and then 
the clearer, more modulated voice of the 
French consul, M. Ravi. 

“Do come inside,’”’ she exclaimed, rushing 
hospitably to the door. “I’m so sorry father 
is still at the office, but come right in, and 
T’ll ring for tea.” 

Both men bowed low with continental 
courtesy. 

“Apres vous, monsieur!’’ cried M. Ravi, 
politely, pointing to the door. 

“That I vill not allow.’”’ Herr von Weiss- 
enbach stood aside for the other man to 
enter first, with a suavity of demeanor 
matching his. 

“Such good manners!’’ cried Marion, 
merrily, drawing up two of the most, com- 
fortable chairs. She liked both men very 
much in a friendly way. Pierre Ravi was a 
bachelor of about forty, with a delightful 
sense of humor. ‘The German consul, a 
stocky little gray-haired man with shrewd 
eyes and'a warm heart, was almost as good 
a friend of her father’s as his daughter Elsa 
was of hers. So after sending the houseboy 
Loo for tea and muffins Marion chatted 
guilelessly along for at least five minutes 
before she began to be conscious of a certain 
atmosphere of constraint surrounding the 
two men, 

“What a _ beautiful 
Pierre Ravi. 

“Tt is good,” exclaimed von Weissenbach 
unenthusiastically. 

“Ravissant, superb!”’ continued the French 
consul, placing his cane and Panama hat on 
a neighboring chair. 

“Ja, ja,” said the German, rather grumpily. 

Marion, feeling a trifle uneasy, caught her 
breath, and then started to talk further, 


day!” announced 


'about the new chemists’ shop, of the work 


in the mission hospital, of the repairs on 


| the English church, of anything, in fact, that 


had no relation to war. Somehow: she felt 
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increasingly and surprisingly uncomfortable. 
Why did Pierre Ravi wear that very inscruta- 
ble smile? Why did Herr von Weissenbach 
wriggle so nervously in his chair? Could it 
be really true, as her father had said, that 
these terrible devastating conflicts in Europe 
would put an end to friendships between 
men of different nations, friendships which 
had lasted indeed many years in this island of 
Hong-Kong? 

As Loo slipped quietly into the room with 
the tea-table, Marion heard the well-known 
measured tread of the sedan chair bearers. 
For a moment she jumped to her feet, think- 
ing that her father had returned. Instead of 
the American consul, however, the tall, broad- 
shouldered Russian consul stepped through 
the doorway. 

“‘Good-afternoon, Miss Marion,” he said 
in excellent English. ‘‘I hope you and your 
father will let us stay for tea. My wife and 
Captain Stevens are in the garden, but they’ll 
appear in a second.’”’ He had been speaking 
in a brisk, light-hearted manner. Suddenly 
he noticed the sturdy figure of the German 
consul. His expression became a shade less 
friendly. 

““Do sit down, Mr. Marovitch.”’ Marion 
began to feel even more uneasy. There was 
something increasingly antagonistic about the 
German consul’s attitude, though he greeted 
the new-comer in the most deferential of tones. 

However, Marion made the tea. “Mme. 


Marovitch and the English captain came in © 


and completed the circle about the tea-table, 
and M. Ravi, almost as if he perceived the 
American girl’s embarrassment, passed cream 
and muffins, with his best drawing-room 
manner. In fact, a change gradually crept 
over the group. Whereas previously the 
German consul had been more at ease than 
the rest of the party, he now looked more 
uncomfortable than any of them. He wrig- 
gled, and shuffled; he dropped two lumps of 
sugar and then a large muffin butter-side 
down upon the floor. With an ejaculation 
purely German he snatched his handkerchief 
from an inner coat pocket. Out came the 
handkerchief and something else with it. 
A packet of papers fell out, dropping first on 
von Weissenbach’s knees, and then slipped 
to the floor. Oblivious of muffins or his tea- 
cup the German consul bent down to seize 
that packet. Quick as he was, another man 
was quicker, namely, M. Ravi. Marion 
Boyce, busily engaged in consuming her 
muffin, tossed a smiling glance at the Russian 
consul’s wife. Both of them appreciated M. 
Ravi. With a bow the French consul was 
about to hand the little packet to its owner. 
Suddenly a strong hand was laid on his arm, 
and the quiet, drawling voice of the English 
captain said in his ear, “‘ Let’s have a look at 
those drawings.” 

Instantly Herr von Weissenbach sprang to 


his feet. ‘I beg of you,” he cried. “I am 
in a gentleman’s house: restore to me at 
once my private property.” His face grew 


crimson with determination and anger. 
Marion leaned -forward, her lips parted. 
Then Mr. Marovitch spoke; he had always 
been a warm friend of the German consul. 

“Come, now, Captain Stevens,” he said, 
“this won’t do at all. War or no war, this 
is an insult to Herr von Weissenbach. Until 
he sails he is under the protection of your 
own Government.” 


“That’s all very good.” ‘The Hagler ~ 4 


was glancing at the papers even as he ES 
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: “decline to return to Herr von Weiss- 
—e these drawings. ‘They are complete 


plans of our new fortifications!” 


_ “What!” M. Ravi and Mr. Marovitch 
spoke in a single breath. 

Herr von Weissenbach threw back his 
head. ‘Still they are mine; and I insist on 
their being returned immediately.” 

“You'll be jailed for this,” said the English 
captain, curtly. A second passed, and no 
one-spoke. Suddenly Marion Boyce stepped 
forward and held out her hand to the English 
captain. 

“Give me those papers,” she said. The 
officer laid them in her hand. Clasping 
them tightly the American consul’s daughter 
faced the assembled company. “This is 
neutral ground,”’ she said slowly and dis- 
tinctly. ‘You have no right to take posses- 
sion of these papers, Captain Stevens, under 
the roof of the American Consulate.” 

“Tf you return those drawings to him,” 
the English captain now broke in on the girl, 
“you are giving to Germany a complete set 
of plans of the Hong-Kong forts. These gen- 
tlemen here,’ and he turned to M. Ravi and 
the Russian consul, ‘‘are, I feel sure, with 
me completely in this matter.” 

“Yes, Mademoiselle.”” M. Ravi nodded 
gravely. “You must give them up to us. 
This matter is no longer a game.” 

“Tt is no longer a game. Nein.’ Herr 
von Weissenbach interrupted the French- 
man. “But I claim those papers as my own. 
Fraulein Marion, whatever that packet con- 
tains I have only done my duty to my 
Government in obtaining it. This is, as you 
say, ‘neutral ground.’ Therefore I say that 
my property should be restored to me with- 
out delay; otherwise your American Gov- 
ernment will be answerable. Ach, my dear 
child!”” For a moment tears glistened in 
his kindly eyes. “War is a dreadful thing. 
But each of us must first of all do his own 
duty toward his country.” 

Mme. Marovitch whispered a few quick 
words to her husband at this juncture. The 
Russian consul began to speak in a voice like 
steel. 

“Return that packet to him if you like, 
Mademoiselle, but he will not get far from 
this house with it in his possession. The 
plans of the new fortifications are not trifles.”’ 

“This is neutral ground,’”’ Marion repeated; 
and as she did she stepped back a little dis- 
tance toward one corner of the room. “It 
would be unfair to return them to Herr von 
Weissenbach,”’ she went on, her voice a little 
unsteady. “And it would be useless, too. 
I see that you intend to take the plans from 
him, at all costs. But it would be equally 
unfair to give them to you, Captain Stevens. 
There’s just one thing for me to do.” M. 
Ravi, ever quick in his intuitions, sprang for 
her like a cat, but Marion with a single leap 
had thrust the packet into the safe of the 
United States Consulate and slammed the 
door fast. 

Bright-eyed, almost weeping, yet trium- 
phant, she turned to her guests. “At the end 
of the war,” she said softly, “your papers will 
be returned to you, Herr von Weissenbach.” 

-Discomfited yet curiously satisfied, the indi- 
vidual members of the tea-party took their 
ave. Last to depart were the Marovitches. 
are a diplomat,’’ said the Russian 


’s wife, with a laugh. ‘‘ You should be 
2 weary little smile shook her 


= 


warmly by the hand, not trusting herself to 
speak. An hour later, half-laughing, half in 
tears, she recounted the afternoon’s events 
to her father. “I’ve thought it over,’’ she 
concluded, ‘‘and I have decided. One neutral 
party of this kind is enough for me!”’ 


Mullins. 


“This ’ere war,’ began Bill Corrigan, 
and the opening was so familiar that the 
line of men leaning against the factory wall 
scarcely looked up from their pipes and 
papers, ‘“‘may be right enough for them as 
was born with the martial instink, but for 
them as wasn’t it’s jest silly!’ 

They agreed with him, though languidly. 
The sentiment was in entire accordance 
with their mood: the sole objection to it 
was that they had heard it expressed by 
Bill many times before. 

“Slackers?” he had echoed amiably, 
in reply to a persistent recruiting-sergeant in 
the early days. ‘‘Oo’s denyin’ of it, mate? 
No, we ain’t reg’lars, nor territorials, nor 
nash’nal volunteers, nor yet speshuls, an’ 
we don’t manufacture as much as a boot- 
lace for the bloomin’ troops, an’ we're 
about the only crowd in England as ain’t 
ashamed to say so!” 

And the rest, following Bill’s heroic 
lead, were quite remarkably proud of the 
fact that they also weren’t ashamed to 
say so. ‘The thing had become a cult, a 
sort of fetish. They regarded each new re- 
cruiting-poster with amused interest, passed 
the barracks at the corner with light and care- 
less steps, and made a decent bit overtime. 

“Hard yest’day,” said Alf Chettle, ‘that 
they’ve got a noo recruiting-sergeant, name 
o’ Cheem, at the barracks. Reckons ’e’s goin’ 
to wake us up. Got an ideer that the other 
fellers that tried to make rookies o’ me an’ 
Bill didn’t understand our temp’ryments.”’ 

There was a chorus of chuckles. 

A little man in khaki who had been listen- 
ing to the dialogue came nearer hesitatingly. 

““Any o’ you chaps live in Ponter Street?”’ 

“T do,’”’ said Bill, suspiciously. ‘‘Why?”’ 

“Met a feller at the Front that used 
to live in this neighborhood, an’ ’e sent 
a message. lLarky sort o’ boy, ’e was, 
not more than sixteen, though ’e wouldn’t 
own it. ’E was wounded in the ankle 
while we was retreatin’, an’ the Huns got 
’im before we could carry ’im off. Late 
that night ’e crawled into camp, an’ the 
things ’e told us before ’e died’’— 

“‘What name?” asked Alf, sharply. 

“Mullins—Tim Mullins.” 

“Recollect ’im skylarkin’ with my lads,’ 
said an older man. ‘‘Game little beggar, 
all freckles an’ grin.” 

“RK was. ‘Remember me to the old 
crowd in Ponter Street, if ever you’re down 
that way,’ ’e says. ‘I bet the Fact’ry’s 
workin’ short-’anded just now. I ain’t 
done ’alf what I meant to,’ ’e says, catchin’ 
‘is breath, ‘but there’s plenty more, thank 
Gawd, to carry on. Guess there won’t be 
many slackers in England when they reads 
the papers—only poor beggars as ain’t 
got strength enough to fire a rifle or dig a 
trench.’” 

There was a short silence while the man 
in khaki filled his pipe. 

“T can see all the fightin’ I wants at a 
picture palace,” said Bill, gruffly. 

“Maybe,” said the man in khaki, ‘But 


I’m goin’ out again soon’s I get the chance. 
... Can’t forget the look on young Mullins’ 
face when ’e died. No, ’e wasn’t no bloomin’ 
martyr. But ’e’d done ’is bit, an’ that was 
all that mattered.” 

“Tast I saw o’ the beggar,’ said the 
older man, “‘’e was playin’ marbles with 
my Tom. ‘When I grows up,’ ’e says, ‘I’m 
goin’ to buy a farm, an’ grow apples.’”’ 

“An’ now—’e won’t never grow up,” 
said Alf. 

“No,” said the man in khaki, ‘‘nor won’t 
die, neither. ‘There’s life, mate, an’ there’s 
death, an’ there’s another thing they calls 
immortality, an’ that’s what Mullins found.” 

The hoarse roar of the factory hooter 
filled the air, and the men began to drift 
toward the entrance. Within the yard Bill 
came to a sudden halt. 

“Any one care to look in at the barracks 
to-night?’’ he demanded huskily. 

“Don’t mind if I do,’”’ said Alf. 

A dozen others straggled across and 
said they felt like coming to join them. 
The man in khaki watched them. If Bill 
had made a discovery, so had he—a discovery 
not uncommon among those whose talk is 
of the elemental things of life. His subject 
had been greater than he had suspected. 

Turning away, he came face to face with 
an officer. He saluted briskly. 

“Well,” said the officer, ‘‘any luck?’’ 

_ “Pretty fair, Sir,” said Cheem.—Punch. 


The Birthday Gift. 


Last week I had a birthday, and my father said to me: 

“T’ll give you anything you want. Now, son, what shall 
it be? 

How would you like a phonograph?” 
“No. 

I’d rather have a puppy, ’cause a puppy loves you so!” 


But I just answered: 


So then he laughed and said that he would try and get a 
pup, 

And on my birthday morning, the minute I woke up, 

The fattest little furry dog was sitting on my bed! 

There’s nothing in the world that I’d rather had instead. 


He follows me around all day and sleeps with me at night; 
He loves to bark at me and growl, and then pretend to bite. 
His little legs are wobbly, and he can’t run fast, but oh! 
I’m glad I’ve got that puppy, ’cause a puppy loves you so! 
—Louise Taylor Davis, in the Universalist Leader. 


Mrs. Goodsoul (answering ring): ‘‘ What 
ig it, little girl?’ Mary: ‘‘Please, ma’am, 
we've lost our kitty. She left yesterday, and 
we're hunting her. We want to know if 
you have seen a cat by the name of Minerva 
go by your house.” —Puck. 


The Children’s Mission 
to Children 


Instituted 1849. Incorporated 1864. 


The Unitarian Children’s Charity. 

Contributions from the Sunday-schools are used to give 
assistance to needy children, in their own homes, or in 
homes more or less permanent, according to circumstances, 
which the Mission finds for them. All children cared for 
are in close relations with the central office. : 

Applications solicited from families within forty miles of 
Boston, who will take children to board or free of charge. 

Last year the Mission provided 10,467 weeks of care. 

Bequests and donations from adults much needed to meet 
constant demands for service. 

Presiwent, HENRY M. WILLIAMS. 
VicE-PreseNnT, ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL. 
Crerk, Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT. 
Treasurer, ALLSTON BURR. 

Directors: Mrs. Clara B. Beatley, George R. Blinn, 
Lincoln Davis, M.D., Mrs. Philip Y. De Normandie, 
George W. Fox, Nathaniel T. Kidder, Mrs. George T. 
Rice, William H. Slocum, Rev. Sydney B. Snow, 
Augusta G. Williams, M.D. 

PARKER B. FIELD, GENERAL SECRETARY, 
279 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 
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Women and Peace. 


BY AGNES REPFLIER. 


IT am not an opponent of woman suffrage; 
but if the women of the United States ob- 
tain the franchise within the next few years, 
and—dominated by a dangerous sentimental- 
ism—exercise this power in advocating dis- 
armament, or in opposing an adequate naval 
and military defence, our country will be 
in peril of invasion. It will have been be- 
trayed by its women. 

When the women of France refused to 
participate in the International Congress 
of Women at The Hague, they defined 
their position in a document so dignified 
and so logical that it deserves to be handed 
down to future ages, as an illustration of in- 
spired common sense lifted to the heights 
of heroism. Let no one who reads it ever 
deny that women are capable of clear think- 
ing, of sane and balanced judgment. In 
contrast to the vague and formless peace-talk 
which came floating over to us from The 


Hague—talk which dealt exclusively with | « 


generalities—the clear utterances of these 
Frenchwomen rang with insistent exactitude. 
They rejected all sentimental abstractions, 
and presented in a concrete form the cir- 
cumstances which had pushed France into 
the conflict, and which held her still at bay. 
“Tt were treason to think of peace until that 
peace can consecrate the principles of right.” 

The lucidity of the French mind, the 
essentially practical nature of the French 
genius, are responsible for the form of this 
historic document; but back of the form 
lies the spirit, and the spirit is one of sus- 
tained self-sacrifice. ‘‘To-day it is with 
pride we wear our weeds; it is with grati- 
tude that we perpetuate the memory of our 
dead.” At a time when every franc could 
buy some sorely needed supply, when every 
hour could be filled with some sorely needed 
service, sensible Frenchwomen refused to 
spend both money and time in journeying 
to The Hague for the dear delights of talking. 
They had other and better occupations. 
But deeper than their reluctance to do a 
wasteful thing was their reluctance to do a 
treasonable thing, to put the comforts of 
peace above the sacrifices entailed by war, 
to refuse by word or deed their share of a 
common burden. 

It is absurd to suppose that these brave 
and suffering women do not feel the “‘ peculiar 
moral revolt against both the cruelty and 
the waste of war” quite as sharply as does 
Miss Addams or any other delegate at The 
Hague. The “‘ basic foundation of home and 
of peaceful industry”’ is as dear to them as 
to the English and American women who 
say somuch aboutit. Asa matter of fact, it is 
their devotion which holds together the shat- 
tered homes of France, their industry which 
preserves economic safety and gives food 
and shelter to the destitute. And through 
terrible successive months of pain and priva- 
tion it has not been from the lips of French- 
women that we have heard wild and weak 
complaints. Never once have they assumed 
that they were better and nobler than their 
husbands and sons who died for their coun- 
try’s need. 

What are the qualities demanded of women 
in every great national crisis? First of all, 
intelligence. They should have some accu- 


{ness of their assaulted homes. 
courage demanded of every soldier is fully as 


rate knowledge of what has happened, some 
clear understanding of the events they so 
glibly discuss. When Mrs. Pethick Lawrence 
says fatuously, “Nobody knows what this 
war is all about anyway, though every nation 
claims to be fighting in self-defence,” she is 
wrong in assuming that because she is igno- 
rant the public shares her ignorance. Should 
she desire to know what the war “‘is all about,”’ 
there are documents which will inform her, 
if she can stop talking long enough to read 
them. Should she prefer her mental isola- 
tion, it might occur, even to so seasoned a 
speechmaker, that opinions based on com- 
prehensive ignorance are of no great value 
to the world. ; 

Next to intelligence, a woman’s most 
valuable asset is a reasonable modesty. 
She is terribly hampered by a conviction of 
her own goodness. It gets in her way all the 
time, clouding her naturally clear perceptions, 
and clogging her naturally alert conscientious- 
ness. She is wrong in assuming with Miss 
Addams that she feels a “peculiar moral pas- 
sion of revolt” against war. She is wrong in 
assuming with Frau Schwimmer that she 
supplants physical courage with moral 
courage ’’ when she clamors vaguely for peace. 
There are men in plenty who feel the moral 
passion of revolt quite as keenly as the most 
sensitive of women, but who also feel the 
moral responsibility of defending the sacred- 
The moral 


great as the physical courage at which women 
dare to sneer. It is not a light thing to give 
up life,—‘‘ Greater love hath no man than this, 
that he lay down his life for his friends,” 


—yet death is the least of the horrors which 


soldiers daily face. 

The third and the most vital thing ake 
of women in these dread days is self-sacrifice. 
They must give their share of help, they must 
bear their share of sorrow. They cannot 
dignify their reluctance to do this by calling 
it moral revolt, or moral courage, or any 
other high-sounding name. If they are, as 
they say, responsible for the conservation 
of human life, they must also be responsible 
for the ennobling of human life, for the cher- 
ishing of some finer instinct than that of self- 
preservation. On the body of a young French 
lieutenant, who was killed last October 
at Vermelle, there was found a letter to his 
wife, which contained this pregnant sentence: 
“Promise not to begrudge me to France if 
she takes me entirely.”” These few words are 
a compendium of history, and of the patriot- 
ism which vitalizes history. Husband and 
wife gave what they had to give,—the one his 
life, the other her love; and both knew that 
there is something better than human life 
and love. 

To sail in a “Ship of Peace,’”’ to visit a 
charming city, to make “stirring addresses” 
before a Congress,—these are pleasant pas- 
times. ‘To send delegations to the warring 
Powers, demanding an “immediate cessa- 
tion” of hostilities, is also a pastime. ‘There 
is a famous passage in “King Henry IV.” 
which illustrates its futility :-— 


“‘Glendower. I can call spirits from the 
vasty deep. 
“ Hotspur. Why, so can I, or so can any 


man; but will they come when you do call 


for them?”’ 


But what word did the delegates at The 
Hague utter in condemnation of the aggres- 


sion which began the war, or of the brutali- 
ties which have disgraced it? What did they 
say of Belgium’s outraged neutrality, of the 
burning of Louvain, of the excesses at Liége 
and Dinant, of the sinking of unarmed liners 
and merchantmen, of the drowning of 
American men, women, and children? ‘These 
are matters to awaken “moral revolt.” 
These are the deeds present in the minds of 
Frenchwomen when they nobly say, “It 
were treason to talk of peace until that peace 


can consecrate the principles of right.” 


Illustrated Sunday Magazine. 


A New Faith in the Far East.* 


BY CHARLES W. WENDTE. 


It has long been known to well-informed 
Liberal Christians that there exists in India 
a theistic movement similar in its theological 
tenets and ethical aims to the Unitarian 


form of Christianity, and generally known as_ 


Brahmoism. But it has not been as well 
known that this Hindu Theism is divided 
into several schools or sects which, while 
agreeing in certain fundamental principles 
of philosophy and worship, are widely 
divergent in their origin, their sources of 
authority, their spirit and methods, and 
hence are often found in opposition to each 
other’s aims and endeavors. 

With the earliest of these theistic move- 
ments, the Brahmo Samaj, whose founder 
was the illustrious Hindu thinker Ramahon 
Roy, and with which in later times the emi- 
nent names of Debendranath ‘Tagore, 
Keshub Chunder Sen, and Protap Chunder 
Mozoomdar have been associated, the Uni- 
tarians of America and Europe are fairly 
well acquainted, and have maintained for 
many years a fraternal relation. 

This, however, has not been the case with 
a second school or sect of Indian Theism, 
the Arya Samaj, of whose history, principles, 
and purposes very little has been known to 
Christian nations, although from a Hindu 
point of view, and by its numerical superior- 
ity, it is perhaps the most notable and prom- 
ising movement for the overthrow of poly- 
theistic worship and the spiritualizing of the 
Hindu mind which India has produced in 
our time, The census returns show that 
while the Brahmo Samaj claims only 6,000 
members the Arya Samaj has a following of 
about 2,500,000, and is rapidly growing in 
numbers and influence. Our Western ig- 
norance concerning the latter movement is 
mainly due to the fact that while the earlier 
forms of Hindu Theism were largely a prod- 
uct of the contact of the Indian mind with 
European and Christian thought, this re- 
ligion claims to be simply a return to the 
most ancient beliefs and worship of India, 
as they are preserved in the primitive and 


Vedas. The founder of this theistic sect, 
Swami Dayananda Saraswati, a native of 
Gujerat in the northwest of India, a Brahmin 
by caste and a Sadhu, or ascetic teacher, who 
for long years wandered about the ‘country 
in pursuit of truth and holiness, was entirely 
unacquainted with English, but very learned 
in the Sanscrit Scriptures of his people. 
In the Vedas especially he found the sum of 


all knowledge and all wisdom, and their in- 
fallibility and sufficiency formed one of ie 
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sacred records of their civilization, the 


in eee the numerous small groups rhe had 
formed, and which he had already designated 
as the “Society of the Aryan Race,” united 

- in founding the religious and social movement 
which has within the last twenty years made 
such remarkable headway, and seems des- 
tined to play a large part in both the national 
and spiritual life of the Hindus. 

To inform English-speaking peoples more 
thoroughly concerning the history and prin- 
ciples of the Arya Samaj, and assure for 
it the consideration demanded by the lofti- 
ness of its ideals and aims, Mr. Lajpat Rai, 

one of its most devoted members, a lawyer 
by vocation, and prominent in the political 
* and social life of modern India, has written 
sa this book. In fourteen successive chapters 
he sets forth the personal history and teach- 
ings of the remarkable man who founded the 
; society, and its present outlook and aims. 
- . Mr. Rai has sought to give a popular, not a 
scholarly exposition of his theme, and has 
succeeded most admirably in his task. The 
perfect command of the English language 
which distinguishes so many authors of 
Hindu birth is again evidenced in his book. 
The basic principles at which the seer Day- 
ananda arrived were a pure and exalted 
Theism, free from all incarnations, as op- 
posed to the polytheistic and mythological 
systems of the current Hinduism; the right 
and duty of the individual believer to study 
for himself the four Vedas, the repository 
of religious knowledge and truth for his 
people and for mankind, since, in the opinion 
of the great Swami, the Vedas are absolutely 
free from error, divinely revealed at the 
creation of the world, and an _ infallible 
authority. They alone are the Word of 
God to mankind, and the supreme source of 
all wisdom and piety. Again, he maintains 
) the ethical principle within, whose experiences 
q determine character and destiny, or Dharma, 
Dayananda united with this a theory of 
salvation which implied acceptance of the 
doctrine of the transmigration of souls. 
“Caste” is determined by merit and ster- 
ling’ worth only, not by birth. A Sudra 
may attain the highest excellence. A 
Brahmin sink, through evil-doing, to the 
lowest depths of existence. 

The soul is a free agent. God is free, as 
well as just. Heaven represents the state 
ofhappiness. Heli represents pain and suffer- 
: ing. Worship is a means of communion 

with God, but prayer does not dispense with 

effort. 

But no enumeration of the particular be- 
liefs of the Arya Samaj and its founder 

_ would suffice to explain the remarkable suc- 
cess it has met with in India. The secret 
of its growing acceptance lies in its appeal 

aes, to the national spirit of the Hindus. Day- 
;  ananda sought to bring about a regenerated 
India based on renewed reverence for its 
ancient traditions, its sacred scriptures and 
social institutions. He endeavored through 
eee rolarly | labors i in interpreting the Vedas 
truer meaning; 


ae 


eir ancient past had peat, 

them that the classical 
st was directly, and modern 
geaved, from 


a 


Indian sources. For the Vedas he claimed 
is | that they alone presented to the world the 
possibility of a Universal Religion. Rever- 


Our Conference Pilgrims. 


In last week’s account of the Pilgrimage 


ence for their own history, faith in the pos- | the doings of the party up to the departure 


sibilities of Hindu philosophy and religion 


from Winnipeg were chronicled. The next 


and social institutions to redeem the future stop after leaving that city was made at Medi- 


of mankind, these are the fundamental ideas 
of the Arya Samaj. Born at a strategic 
time, when the national spirit began to 
animate the minds of intelligent Hindus, 
its gospel made a deep impression. India, 
it declared, is not dependent on the other 
nations of the world. Everything it needs 
is to be found in the Vedas. It is impossible 
not to feel respect, even sympathy, with 
this yearning for freedom, self-government, 
and progress in the India of to-day. Cer- 
tainly no religious movement can succeed 
in that country—Christianity least of all— 
which does not ally itself with the growing 
national spirit. The claim for the infal- 
libility of the Vedas is not likely to be en- 
tertained seriously by instructed and eman- 
cipated minds in the East that accept the 
disclosures of modern critical investigation 
concerning their own and all other sacred 
Scriptures. Bibliolatry is no more at- 
tractive in Oriental than in a Christian garb, 
and at most can only furnish a temporary 
support to a cause. The authority of the 
Vedas is certainly to be preferred to that 
of the Brahmins, as orthodox Protestant- 
ism is to the Roman Church. But in time 
the rule of the letter must give place to the 
ever-living sway of the Spirit which inter- 
prets it, and all infallibilities, whether in 
politics, science, or religion, must cease. 
There are evidences that this spirit is al- 
ready at work in the Arya Samaj and in 
due time will bring about the needed modi- 
fications in its claims. 

Again, modern ethnologists are more 
and more inclined to question the doctrine 
of a primitive Aryan race of superior in- 
tellectual and moral qualifications, whose 
seat was in India. This also will be rele- 
gated to the domain of legend and myth. 
That the Vedas alone, or even with excep- 
tional disclosures, proclaim a _ universal 
religion for mankind cannot be accepted by 
any one familiar with the investigations of 
the science of Comparative Religion. It 
would be well if the Arya Samaj were to 
content itself with the cultivation of those 
universal elements of faith and morals which 
its Scriptures undoubtedly contain and set 
forth with beauty and persuasiveness, and 
recognize the similar and equal content of 
universal truth contained in other great 
scriptures and religions of the world. 

But when all is said that can justly be urged 
against this new Indian religious movement, 
there remains so much that is excellent and 
promising that criticism is silenced by ad- 
miration. Its educational and social work, 
especially among the depressed and starving 
millions of India, is interestingly told in 
this volume. ‘The patriotic, devoted, self- 
sacrificing spirit it displays is worthy of 
wide-extended success. ‘The impulse which 
underlies it is genuine and lofty. The Arya 
Samaj is one more convincing illustration 
that a religious movement to succeed in any 
country must closely identify itself with the 
historical traditions, the national spirit, 
the political institutions, and the social life 
of that country, and so become, not an ex- 
ternal graft or prop, but an inward force and 
indigenous element in its civilization. 


: 


cine Hat on the evening of Saturday, August 
14. This stop, not originally planned in the 
itinerary, was made at the behest of the city 
Board of Trade, eager to show the visitors 
from the East the delights and advantages of 
their city. The party was met by citizens, 
appropriately badged, and conducted to a 
well-appointed park on the banks of the 
Saskatchewan. Here from the band-stand 
the mayor, the third of that official sta- 
tion to bid the Unitarians welcome, made 
a brief address. The entertainment, how- 
ever, was not confined to the city’s or the 
Board of Trade’s representatives; it was a 
real community affair. Automobiles began 
to gather from every quarter, and the visitors 
were taken on a tour around the city. Gas 
is used for every purpose in the household 
and in business. The visitors were taken to 
great kilns heated by gas straight from the 
natural reservoirs, and to a _ greenhouse 
heated all winter by gas, where all were laden 
with flowers. Finally at dusk the party as- 
sembled around an innocent-appearing pipe 
on the river-bank; this pipe was opened, and 
the gas that shot up through it from the well 
below was lighted, making a flame of unbe- 
lievable height and brilliancy, accompanied 
by a terrific roaring sound. After this enter- 
tainment the Unitarians were waved out of 
town by their hosts. 

The party arrived in Calgary next morn- 
ing before breakfast. Here again the city 
was not behindhand in extending a welcome, 
although the early hour of arrival and the 
fact that it was Sunday made it less pict- 
uresque. A special municipal sight-seeing car 
was brought to the hotel door and the party 
invited on a tour of inspection of this fine 
city of sixty thousand inhabitants, which 
ten years ago was a rough Western “‘cow- 
town.’’ All were landed in season for church 
at Unity Hall, where Rev. William Safford 
Jones of Newport, R.I., preached a sermon 
on ‘‘ The Glory which Remaineth.”’. The ser- 
vice was conducted by Rev. Alfred Manches- 
ter of Salem. It was the first service of 
worship in which the pilgrims had joined 
since starting. The trains pulled out of 
Calgary as soon as church was over, buta 
second service was held in the evening, for 
which Rev. Sydney B. Snow of Boston re- 
mained behind to preach. 

On leaving Calgary the Rocky Mountains 
were seen looming up in the west, and by 
the middle of the afternoon the passengers 
in the first section of the train had disem- 
barked at Banff, where is located the eastern- 
most of several great hotels in the mountains 
along the line of the Canadian Pacific Rail- 
way. Here the party stayed over night, 
starting early Monday morning for Lake 
Louise, a few miles farther west. The pil- 
grims were taken to the Chateau on the lake 
shore, and there they spent the whole day, 
at an altitude of some 5,500 feet, surrounded 
by snow-capped mountain-peaks. Some 
climbed, some rode on the trails; and the 
whole second section of the train drove to 
another, less accessible lake, An _ early 
start next morning brought the party a little 
farther west to Field, where the first section 
of the train drove to Emerald Lake and had 
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a picnic. The perfect weather with which 
the party was favored from the first was 
broken by a thunder-shower in the afternoon. 
_Some of the pilgrims were drenched, but 
took their wetting with the good-humor 
which has been present throughout the 
journey. 


The Social Service Institute at the 
Meadville Theological School. 


Among the changes and improvements 
which have lately been made in the course 
of instruction of the Meadville Theological 
Schoo], the most significant is the greater 
attention given to the social aspects of church 
life and duty. Besides the regular work, 
which extends throughout the year, there has 
been held this summer, in co-operation with 
the Social Service Department of the Ameri- 
can Unitarian Association, a four weeks’ Insti- 
tute for the intensive study of some of the 
more pressing social problems. ‘The general 
theme was “The Church and the Social 
Movement,’”” and the weeks have been 
devoted respectively to recreation and educa- 
tion, public health and housing, the labor 
movement, and the dependent and delin- 
quent classes. 

The physical setting of the Institute was 
most attractive. The beautiful grounds of 
the School with broad lawns and ancient 
trees made an ideal meeting-place. The 
lecture hall was a large tent or pavilion, 
open on all sides to the breeze, and cool and 
delightful at all times. The attendance was 
excellent, largely from the Middle West, 
including both ministers and laymen, and 
was supplemented by the students of the 
School, for whom the Institute was a part of 
their required work. A delightful social 
spirit developed, and the afternoons and 
evenings were largely devoted to recreation 
and amusement. 

The lecturers included many distinguished 
names, and they brought to the sessions the 
ripe thought and breadth of vision, the 
sympathy, restraint of expression, and stir- 
ring enthusiasm which appealed strongly 
to every type of listener. The principal 
courses of lectures were given in groups of 
five, which enabled the speakers to develop 
their subjects clearly and fully in a well- 
rounded discussion. When all were so full 
of interest and stimulus it would be invidious 
to single out any for special mention. 
Probably, however, the third week, devoted 
to a consideration of the labor movement, 
measured the high-water mark of interest. 
The questions connected with labor problems 
are the most difficult we have to face, and 
arouse the greatest differences of opinion. 
Mr. Van der Pyl was clear, just and sane 
in his treatment of them, and undoubtedly 
clarified the opinions of many of his hearers. 
Mrs. Spencer’s discussion of the problems 
of the women workers was equally illuminat- 
ing. So great an interest was awakened that 
it was necessary to devote a special session 
of the Institute to the questions and answers 
which could not be crowded into the lecture 
hours. 

The whole work of the Institute was car- 
ried forward on a remarkably high level, and 
marks a distinctly forward step in bringing 
theological education into closer touch with 
the vital problems of the time. ‘The associa- 
tion of the School and the Social Service 
Department should interest the whole 
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denomination in the experiment and give 
it a much more general appeal. 
hoped that it may be repeated next summer, 
emphasizing a somewhat different theme, 


It is to be 


and that the East as well as the West may 
avail itself of the unusual opportunities which 
it will offer. The expense is very small. 
Thirty dollars will cover all charges for four 
weeks, except railway transportation. No 
happier or more profitable combination of 
work and play could be found, and whoever 
arranges to spend a month in Meadville at 
the Institute of 1916 will make no mistake. 


A Chinaman’s Viewpoint of the War. 


Extract from a Chinaman’s letter to his 
friend in the United States, educated with 
him at the University of Pennsylvania:— 


TIENTSIN, CHINA, 

Esteemed Friend ...1 detect in the 
tone of your letters an adroit solicitation 
on your part for what you will no doubt 
treat as a Chinaman’s viewpoint of the 
lamentable sanguinary conflict—the war. 
I give it you only because you know that 
my views are not begot of any disposition 
other than to enter frankly into a discussion 
you invoke and which I myself would fain 
forego. 

We Chinamen have never adopted the 
theory that trade relations will or can beget 
peace. A market for commodities is nothing 
other than a bone for hungry canines, and, 
like canines, the nations other than our own 
fling themselves upon the bone, then one upon 
another. Markets beget rifles, powder, guns, 
taxes. ‘Trade relations, instead of engender- 
ing peace, beget strife. When first the world 
beyond our own came to us it was for trade 
—opium which they brought we by Im- 
perial Edict made contraband, a drug we 
found deleterious to our people. Smuggling 
ensued. We took drastic measures, and a 
seizure by us of the forbidden drug was made 
by England a pretext for war, and as a logical 
sequence of trade—war—England took from 
us our island of Hong-Kong. But why 
review history of which you are conversant? 
Only in order that I may not draw conclu- 
sions from premises unfounded in fact. 

If commerce engenders strife, what is 
there in the warp and woof of your civiliza- 
tion that begets this menace to the universe? 
Let me by comparison explain my point of 
view. With you the family is only a means 
to an immediate end—the protection of 
the child. Forthwith on arriving at the 
age of discretion the instruction of the child 
is intrusted not to the family, but to the 
state. The end of the state is to instruct 
the child how to ‘get rich”; when the 
child marries, the family ties are broken 
and you thus become a nation of units, each 
going his own way, but all in the one direc- 
tion—toward wealth, ambition, strife, war. 

With us the child is taught by the parents 
to worship its ancestors (were not the saints 
yours?), to honor and obey his parents. In 
marriage the family ties are not broken; 
the wife becomes a member of the husband’s 
family, and the family in its ramification 
becomes with us the nation. We are not a 
nation, we are a family. As units we may 
have our internal discords, but as a family 
we have a stability unparalleled in the history 
of the world. 

With us the individual may not have op- 


| portunity to accumulate wealth, but unless 
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there be famine in the land he will not 
starve, and, free from the apprehension of 
starvation, he has time to contemplate some- 
thing other than machinery, and schemes to 
surmount and thereby depress his neighbor. 

Our religion is Confucian, yours Christian. 
With us the moral relation—that is, the 
relation of one to the other—is primary; 
with you the commercial relation comes first. 
Gainsay not this, ‘‘for the tree is known by 
its fruit.’ In fact, I but give expression 
to a fact when I say that your nation was 
not founded on the moral code, but in an 
effort to stop a raid on your money-bags. 
The early colonial relations were the antith- 
esis of “love one another.’”’ The Puritans 
of Massachusetts detested the Cavaliers 
of Virginia, but when England, the same 
England that took from us our island of 
Hong-Kong, dipped her fingers in your 
pockets to extract therefrom taxes, the 
touching of the pocketbook proved more 
efficacious than the precept of the Christ, in 
bringing into existence the confederation 
of states that now typifies materialistic 
civilization. 

And these things I state as a preface for . 

my viewpoint of this war. Christianity has 
had but little influence on governmental 
affairs. "To us of the East the reason is 
obvious. Never was there a more lovable 
exponent of superhuman ideas than your 
Christ, and never was there a leader of thought 
who so emphatically repudiated your entire 
syslem of government. He repudiated the 
production, and therefore ignored the prob- 
lem of the distribution, of wealth—the 
ultimate end of the state. No, your nations 
are not founded on Christ. They are anti- 
Christ. To-day it is not the desecration of : 
the tabernacle within the Cathedral of 
Rheims your public press and magazines 
deplore, but rather the destruction of the 
architecture enclosing it. 

If the thought and expression of the press 
of your nation is a reflex of that of the 
citizens, then Christianity in precept to-day 
is one thing and in practice another, for 
sentiment is as expressive of a mental condi- 
tion as is the overt act. 

And, frankly, is not this your knowledge, 
from observation? Who among you hold 
in contempt the world’s prizes? 

And of what avail are virtues that leaven 
not the entire loaf? In concluding this, a 
Chinaman’s viewpoint of the war, I am 
constrained to say that to us of the East it 
appears to be but the logical sequence of 
your civilization, the basic principle of which 
is avarice on earth and happiness in heaven. 
And as day by day, free from the strife and 
turmoil of ambition, the Chinaman enjoys 
that peace of mind which your philosophers 
describe as ‘“‘passeth all understanding,” 
we can but invoke the hope that your ex- 
pectations of the future may be sufficiently 
great to justify the debauchery of the now. 

I have thus written, my friend, not to chide. 
I believe I express the thought of the East, 
and with it I send you my felicitations and 
love. Nothing will strain the ties that bind 
us to our Alma Mater, and nothing lessens 
my regard for my friend. (Signed) Moy 
Cury Lum.—The American Friend. ; 
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if HeAdatnental: ) Weakieas in the 
Method of Religious Teaching of 
- Our Day. © 


BY GEORGE GETCHEV. 


In a recent work of his, entitled “Essai 
sur l’immortalité au point de vue du natural- 
isme evolutioniste,’’ Prof. Armand Sabatier 
makes the somewhat startling statement that 
“Deople are not bad because they drink, 
but they drink because they are bad.” 
To hold the reverse, he insists, is to mistake 
the effect for the cause. Not only the vice 
of drinking, but the various other vices he 
traces back to a corrupted will as their source 
and cause, characterizing them as mere 
results or manifestations of that will. I 
agree thoroughly with Mr. Sabatier’s con- 
ception of the relation between will and vice 
and feel that, because the religious teachers 
of our day have ignored or rather inadequately 
conceived that relation, they have adopted 
a method of work which attacks the problem 
at the wrong end. In brief, they have en- 
deavored to eliminate a result by a direct 
attack upon it, and not by doing away with 
its cause. The wrongness of their method 
is not due to any lack, on their part, of a 
scientific sense, but rather to an inadequate 
conception of the order of moral relation. 
The understanding of your problem is of 
the greatest significance for the correct 
determination of the method to be used in 
solving that problem. I here propose to 
discuss the problem of the relation of vice 
to will and, taking my stand on Prof. 
Sabatier’s contention, to bring out clearly 
the fact that will and not vice is the cause 
of moral corruption. Then most naturally 
I shall conclude that not the present-day 
method of dealing with vice directly, but 
the method which applies itself to the will, 
is the one we should adopt in dealing with 
moral problems, since that method is founded 
upon an adequate conception of the relation 

* of will and vice. 

I shall not indulge here in any abstract 
proofs, but will call attention to the signif- 
icant instances one observes daily, that if 
you help a vicious person or incite him to 
find the kind of work which his make-up 
and training renders him fit to perform, all 
of his viciousness disappears. Dr. Seipt 
of Chicago tells of a boy who was so unruly 
and impossible in school that he was sent 
away to a boys’ farm. In the course of his 
stay here various methods were tried to cure 
him of his vices. Cold baths were admin- 
istered, punishments of all kinds were im- 
posed upon him, good influences were brought 
to bear upon him with a view to detracting 
his mind from his unseemly practices, but 

_-—- without result. It was discovered one day 
J that the young fellow was artistically in- 
clined. He was given a chance to do some 
painting and soon an improvement was 
noted in his behavior. Later the boy was 
d a place in a studio and his former 
es were no more heard from. Here is 
interesting instance which shows plainly 
t the true relation between the will 
a is. Mik inn to cure vice directly 
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will as its source and cause. Many stitch 
instances can be given which confirm us 
in the present view and cast a strong shadow 
of doubt upon the truth of the generally 
accepted opposite view, ie., yielding to 
temptation or vice is the source of moral 
corruption. Now if corrupted will and vice 
are thus related in the order of cause and 
effect, it behooves, it seems to me, the re- 
ligious workers to espouse a method in their 
dealing with vice which shall have regard 
for that relation. It is useless, unscientific, 
practically indefensible to adopt the method 
of chastising people for their vices, of telling 
them to “get on the water wagon,” of preach- 
ing against stealing, committing adultery, 
etc., when these are manifestly the re- 
sails the abortive outgrowths of a funda- 
mentally disorganized and unoriented will. 

I am particularly incited to dwell on the 
wrongness of the prevalent method of work, 
both of parents in the education of their 
children and religious workers because of 
the great many failures among young men 
and women, failures which could have been 
avoided if the right moral influence was 
applied to them in their youth. Many a 
boy and girl has gone amiss and wallows 
in the mire of vice simply because there 
was no one from the start to aid them to an 
orientation as regards a life purpose. Many 
a man and woman still live deeply sunk in 
vice simply because while they hear much 
preaching against their vices there is no 
one to aid them to refind their purpose 
in life and thus save themselves from the 
filth of vice. And this is simply because 
of the general belief that vice is what has 
brought them so low; whereas there would 
have been no vice in their lives if their wills 
had possessed a perfect organization ad- 
hering to a definite purpose. 

It is high time that the religious worker 
revised his method of work. It is high 
time for an organization of method along the 
lines of inciting the will, and when necessary 
concretely aiding it to a conscious and serious 
identifying of itself with a life purpose; and 
also aiding such as have once lost hold on 
their life purpose, by concrete means, to 
refind it. 


Why I did not Advertise Unitarian|™ 
Christianity. 


BY ONE UNITARIAN MINISTER. 


I did not advertise,— 

1. Because I had always felt that the 
appeal of Liberal Religion was to the few. 
I felt that only the pioneering souls could 
comprehend our message. I was therefore 
seldom disconcerted at the smallness of 
my audiences. 

But in recent years I have learned more. 
Even if a few only may understand,—a 
point which I am beginning to doubt,— 
who am I that I should decide that I have 
reached that few? I have discovered that my 
theory of the few was having the same 
blighting ethical effect on my work as the 
doctrine of the Elect had on the work of 
the early Calvinists, so I had to be rid of it. 

I have always found—though it never 
seemed so important before—that even 
simple souls, without education, poor and 
leisureless, have understood what I had to say, 
so, now I try to reach as many as I can. 
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I have just discovered a great hunger for 
what I love to call our EVERLASTING gospel. 

I did not advertise,— 

2. Because I had never been a convert 
to the commercialized publicity of modern 
business. It distressed me. The thought of 
a church publishing its gospel looked to me 
like a cheapening of religion. But even old 
men come to see things differently. I am 
not yet converted to modern commercialism, 
but I am willing to face a condition I ought 
to have manfully faced years ago. I can 
see now that if I had spread my gospel more, 
I should not have been doing any new thing 
but what missionaries have done in all ages. 
The preacher was the first ad-man. It is 
good to learn also that our religion is wealth- 
ier, not cheaper, the more it is proclaimed 
and published. 

I did not advertise,— 

3. Because I had always felt with some 
of our early ministers that anything which 
tended to emphasize the Unitarian move- 
ment as a sect was to be avoided like poison. 

I could not bring myself to ‘‘cry up” my 
particular brand of religion, thus spread- 
ing by implication the notion that I counted 
all other forms of religion inferior. I had 
always felt that my religion was so large 
that it comprehended all the stages of 


Marriages. 


At North Brookfield, Mass., Aug. 16, to15, by Rev. 
William L. Walsh of Billerica, Rowland Johnson Hastings, 
Esq., and Eunice Weeks Leach, both of Worcester, Mass, 


PENNINGTON-ALLDAY.—On Aug. 11, rors, Addelle, 


daughter of Supreme Court Judge E. A. Allday, to Rev. 
Julian R. Pennington of Westford, Mass. 


Deaths. 


WHITE.—In Syracuse, N.Y., Aug. 6, tor5, Mrs. Henri- 
etta Andrews Stevens White, in her ninety-fifth year. 


Mrs. White was of old New England stock and was born 
in Stoneham, Mass., Jan. 14, 1821. She was educated at 
Bradford Academy, Haverhill, Mass., and at the Charles- 
town Seminary. She was one of the oldest members, if 
not the oldest living member, of those institutions. In 
1847 she married Horatio Nelson White, a native of New 
Hampshire, an architect, residing in Syracuse, N.Y., where 
he died in 1892. There almost her entire life was passed. 
The surviving children are Horatio S. White, professor at 

Harvard University, and Mabel T. White of Syracuse. 

Mrs. White’s grandfather, John Hathaway Stevens of 
Stoneham, was a Congregationalist clergyman, but she 
was for nearly seventy years a member of the Church of 
the Messiah of Syracuse, and during the pastorates of 
Rev. Samuel J. May and Rev. Samuel R. Calthrop, the 
latter of whom officiated at her funeral. Mrs. White was 
an ardent botanist, and one of the founders of the Syracuse 
Botanical Club, widely known for its scientific activities. 
The first church which her husband designed was the early 
Unitarian church in Syracuse, of which he was an officer 
and lifelong member; and his hundredth and last church 
was the present home of the society, the May Memorial 
Church. 


Framingham Centre 


on Main Street, 44-acre land, variety fruit, 8-room house, 
slate roof, furnace heat, gas, town water, stable, hennery, 
beautiful shade trees, fine location, near churches, P.O 
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etc., price and terms right. Apply on premises. Mrs, 
CG; ‘A. HEMENWAY, 25 Main St. No brokers. 
ME COMFORTS with careful attention. Pleas- 


H° 
physician. 
Boston. 
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ant, healthful surroundings, sunny rooms, resident 
Sara E. Stevens, M.D., tel. Bellevue rorg M, 
Reference, Dr. Edwin H. Brigham. 


PLEASANT HOME is open to a High School 

girl who would be willing to help with the lighter 
housework while attending school. smal] compensation 
will be offered besides board. Communicate with Mrs, 
Irving H. Cowdrey, 722 Webster Street, Needham, Mass. 
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religious growth. When the orthodox have 
drawn a circle about themselves and ex- 
cluded me, I have drawn a larger circle and 
taken them in. 

But I have since discovered that it was 
I who was making a sect of the Unitarian 
movement, by supposing that I had a 
“brand” of religion that implied contempt 
for other forms. Every time I have preached 
the largeness of real religion, its generosity, 
its universality, its willingness to make 
room for all manner of intellectual differences, 
I feel I have preached something which gives 
credit to all religion. I now preach and 
print it everywhere I can. I am at last con- 
verted to the fact that the Unitarian move- 
ment is @ Movement, and it is most inspiring 
to be a servant of its spirit. 

I did not advertise,— 

4. Because when I first saw an advertise- 
ment of Unitarianism in a newspaper it 
seemed to me like confessing that our religion 
was not having the circulation that it de- 
served. Indeed, it seemed to indicate some- 
thing worse,—which I resented very much, 
—namely, that we were trying to hide some 
faulty quality in our goods. To my mind, 
it was the contrast which can. be made be- 
tween the unadvertised, genuine quality ot 
a regular physician’s medicine and the over- 
advertised useless stuff of the quack. I had 
always preferred to deal with the man who 
I thought did not need to advertise, whose 
goods were their own recommendation. 

I was a long time battling with this habit 
of my mind. It did not break up till I 
understood the ethics of modern advertising 
better. I found out that the best advertisers 
did not advertise because they needed to 
advertise, nor to recommend anything which 
the goods did not possess. I was astonished 
at the manner in which the true ad-man 
recognizes the fundamental principles of 
psychology. I found that these men have 
to know as much about human nature as a 
minister. Like us, they do not believe in 
total depravity of human nature; they trust 
it as something divine. 

_ I found out that for years they have 
been working on the theory that falsehoods 
are poor advertisements, that ads which hide 
faulty qualities in the goods do not make 
customers. I do not use my medical ar- 
gument any more, for I see that our greatest 
doctors are advocating the publication of 
medical truth as the best way to fight quack- 
ery. Curiously, my ad-men friends won- 
dered what I had to hide in my religion, that 
I was afraid of publicity. I now prefer to 
deal with the man who is not afraid of the 
light of publicity upon his goods, and is glad 
to commit himself to the public as to his 
intentions. 

I did not advertise,— 

5. Because when my habit of mind first 
began to break up I turned to the American 
Unitarian Association to see if they had any 
help for me that I could use in dignified pub- 
licity. I had not used their tracts very much, 
I never could see what good they could do, 
and then, I did not approve of the American 
Unitarian Association anyhow. But my 
awakening on this matter makes me laugh, 
even to-day, at my folly. In the first place, 
I found out that I did not know the American 
Unitarian Association. I found that I still 
differed from them on some things, but it 
surprised me to see that they courteously ap- 
preciated the reasons for my difference. In 


fact, I had to admit that, if I had their task , 


and faced their circumstances, I should prob- 
ably do no better. I found that when we 
mutually desired co-operation all went well. 
But I had been the non-co-operator in the 
past. But what disconcerted me most was 
my own unconscious dogmatism in the use of 
their free religious pamphlets. I found out 
that I had even permitted myself to become 
a kind of Index Expurgator to my own con- 
gregation. I had kept from the church racks 
all pamphlets that I did not deem proper 
reading for my people. I who had been 
preaching that we should test our religious 
views by varied reading had even excluded 
the writings of my fellow-ministers. It 
shamed me. I did not trust human nature 
enough, that is all. Now I am glad to see 
that the entire tract-list is to be revised and 
made more efficient. I can promise them 
that it shall be well used during the remain- 
ing years of my ministry. 

I did not advertise,— 

6. Because, in the last place, all of my train- 
ing and feeling was against advertising my 
gospel. I was taught not to give too much 
thought to the reception of my gospel, but 
most to its preparation. My duty was to 
preach, in season and out, and deliver my 
sou]. It was God’s to give the increase. I 
never committed the sin of playing to the 
gallery; in fact, I hated all that even looked 
like a blowing of one’s own horn. I counted 
it vulgar and a discounting of my religion. 

But more reflection and more honest feel- 
ing has brought changes: to me even in this 
matter. I do not play to the gallery now, 
but I do not forget that there is a gallery. I 
now play to the whole house, gallery included. 
I do not find that the wide publication of 
our gospel involves any immodest proclama- 
tion of one’s self. The task is so interesting 
that it easily becomes impersonal. Instead of 
helping twos and threes as in the old days, 
there are scores who come, now that I plan 
for the reception of the message. I have 
found that reasonable and carefully planned 
publicity has made me more sensitive to the 
public mind. I put myself in its place, which 
not only checks personal immoderations, but 
keeps me up-to-date. I do not think that I 
shall want to retire as soon as I expected. 
There are more people interested now that 
I go out of my way to tell them about our 
Good News. 


Better Housing in Pittsburgh. 


Pittsburgh’s campaign to improve hous- 
ing conditions has made marked progress 
during the last twelve months, and the 
sum total of the results gained may well be 
marked by other cities. At the head of 
the movement is the Housing Conference, 
to which, as general clearing-house, all re- 
ports of unsanitary or unsafe housing con- 
ditions are submitted by the workers of 
the various philanthropic and charitable or- 
ganizations. The Department of Health sup- 
plements the work of the Housing Confer- 
ence, with its power of ordering the improve- 
ment or destruction of dilapidated build- 
ings. During the six months ending Dec. 
I, 1914, 808 owners were warned by the 
Health. Department to repair or tear down 
old buildings; 77 buildings were repaired 
and 250 torn down. The Shade Tree Com- 
mission and the City Planning Commission 


are taking part in the movement, and en-] 


courage the dwellers in the new buildings — 
to care for their lawns, cultivate tiny gardens, 
and guard their trees. Surprising results, 
says the American City, are gained through 
these methods; careless and slovenly families 


respond to their improved surroundings 
and take new pride in themselves and their 
ways of living, and a better class of tenants 
is being developed to occupy the pleasant 
little homes which are replacing the old 
disorderly tenements. 


“ Strictly Neutral.” 


«A real American newspaper,’ which is 
to be ‘strictly neutral’ and to stand for 
justice to all, ‘just as Mr. Bryan stands 
for justice,’ is to be issued here by the 
Printers and Publishers’ Association, Inc., 
of 150 Nassau Street, just as soon as its 
promoters sell $500,000 worth of stock. 
The promoters are Dr. Hugo Schweitzer, 
President; Emil Kipper, Vice-President; 
Henry Weiss, Secretary; and Max W. Stoehr, 
Treasurer.’’—New York Times. 

All ‘‘real Americans,’’ please observe, 
with not a hyphen among them.—Punch. 


Idealism in Young Germany. 


BY PAUL SEIPPEL. 


Great interest has been shown in Germany 
among young men over a book written by 
Emile Warweiler, called “Hat Belgien sein 
Schicksal Verschuldet?”’ (‘‘Has Belgium De- 
served her Fate?)”’ ‘The terrible facts cited in 
the book cannot be denied, and no one in Ger- 
many has attempted to deny them. Indeed, 
the Socialist party in Germany has solemnly 
declared that it is opposed to the annexation 
of Belgium on any grounds. 

A rebirth of Idealism can be seen in the 
intellectual youth of Germany although as 
yet they have not recognized the truth about 
the war. 

In a recent number of a religious journal: 
published in Germany called The Gospel of 
Freedom, we find a letter written by a young 
German student to his mother. He was 
killed in battle two weeks after he wrote 
the following letter, of which I quote a. 
part :— 

“Tf we as a nation achieve our looked-for 
victory,’’ he writes, ‘“‘how shall we use our 
newly acquired strength gained in this con- 
flict? Will the German people preserve and 
maintain in time of peace the ideals that 
have been held before us in this awful war? 
This is for me, mother, the most important 
question before us! If we use our newly 
gained power in the future for the good of 
mankind, we shall never regret the sacrifice. 


We see that we have men and women who 


have proved themselves capable of listening 
to the voice of duty, and of sacrificing every- 
thing for their country. After the war, will 
these men and women sink to the same 
materialistic level on which they lived be- 


fore this great purification, and renew the ~ 


old rivalries for money and position? 4 
“Oh, mother, this question weighs upon me. 2 


as on many other young soldiers. It re- : 


quires less heroism to fight here at the 
front than will be required after the ; 
is over, when we attempt, to 
and spiritual victory iy : 

Prof. F. W. F yaoi 


a Es es 


ee ee 


there in a victory for us, which means 
1aps a moral defeat?”’ He reproves the 
_ German press for its tirades of hate, and 
7 says, “When Israel fought, Moses prayed; 
: he did not revile his enemies.” Will this 
young idealistic Germany ever have the 
moral courage to proclaim the truth and 
say, “It is not true that Germany was 
attacked, it is not true that Belgium de- 
served her fate, and it is not true that 
this is a war of defence”? We hope that the 
universities will be the first to discover and 
openly proclaim the truth about the war, 
and yet it is said that the little book called 
“7 Accuse”’ is secretly making its way among 
the uneducated people. The liberation of 
, - the German conscience may come from a 
ss new Martin Luther who will be brave 
enough to defy the censorship of the press 
and speak because “‘God help me; I cannot 
do otherwise.” —Translated from ‘‘Le Journal 

dé Genéve,” by M. R. F. 


, Religious Intelligence. 
’ Announcements. 
¥ These services will be held on Sunday, 
August 29, 1915:— 
¥ King’s Chapel, 10.30 a.M., Rev. Charles E. 


> Park will preach. 
First Church in Roxbury, usual hour, Rev. 
i James De Normandie, D.D. 
3° Arlington Street Church, Boston, Mass., 
a union service, 11 A.M., Rey. Franklin C. 
Southworth, D.D. 
d First Parish, Milton, Rev. Paul S. Phalen. 
¥ First Parish, Dorchester (Meeting-House 
Hill), 11 a.m., Rev. J. T. Sunderland.. 
Manchester-by-the-Sea, 11 A.M., Rev. Otto 
ae Lyding. 
Lincoln Unitarian Church, 3.30 P.m., Rev. 
ok James De Normandie, D.D. 
: Channing Memorial Church, Newport, 
f R.I., 11 a.m., Rev. Clayton R. Bowen. 
Newburyport, Mass., usual hour, 
Lewis G. Wilson. | 
Church of the Messiah, New York, 11 a.m., 
Rev. Leon A. Harvey. 
- Unitarian Church, West Newton, union 
services, 10.30 A.M., Rev. Henry T. Secrist. 


Churches. 


HAVERHILL, Mass—Rev. Francis W. 
Holden: The interest in the old First Parish 
is indicated by the following resolutions :— 


_ Resolved’ at the two hundred and seventieth annual 
meeting of the First Parish of Haverhill. 

We wish to express to the Essex Conference our high 
appreciation of your sympathy and efforts in our behalf. 
__ As'the spiritual descendants of the founders of this ancient 

’ : parish, we are proud to be linked with the great Unitarians 
who have been’ interwoven with our history and done so 
‘ much for the establishment and perpetuation of the 
iples of our government. Through your encourage- 
nt and aid, this link remains unbroken, The Clerk is 
astru sa to send a ‘copy of this resolution to the Essex 


Rev. 


By! the Parish, 
vote “4 ‘EDWARD Hosur Savany, Clerk, 


kar 
Pind, the one hundred and thirty-ninth meeting held 
at Newburyport on June 17, rors, the Essex Conference 
sends its greetings to the First Parish Church in Haverhill, 
congratulating it on its renewed activity. It sends as- 
surance also of its willingness to co-operate in further 
strengthening the life of this ancient parish. 
By the Conference, 
Wiuram S. Nicwots, Secretary. 

Attest. 


It is hoped and expected that the work and 
interest in the parish will be still further 
quickened by the interior decorating which 
is being done during the vacation months of 
the summer. 


Personals. 


At the invitation of the chairman of the 
Executive Committee of the British and 
Foreign Unitarian Association, an informal 
gathering of London Unitarian ministers and 
other friends was held at Essex Hall to meet 
Rev. Thomas Van Ness of Boston, U.S.A., 
and to hear his views in reference to America 
and the war. 


Notice. 


The annual Marlboro Conference of the 
Brotherhood of the Kingdom will take place 
at Marlboro-on-the-Hudson, August 30 to 
September 3. The subjects for discussion 
will be ‘‘ War and Peace’ and “ The King- 
dom of God.” ‘The speakers will be well 
qualified to deal with these topics. All Uni- 
tarians will be cordially welcomed. 


Union Meeting. 

There will be a ministers’ union meeting 
in Channing Hall on Monday, August 30, 
at 11 A.M. Subject, ‘Neutrality.’ Can a 
good man remain neutral when he sees vital 
interests of humanity at stake? Symposium. 


“Miracles.” 


The clergyman shifted in his chair before 
the fire in his friend’s room, and broke the 
static silence. 

“Then you refuse to believe,” said he, 
‘simply because the age of miracles is past! 
Well, I am sorry that you let this stand as a 
stumbling-block, more sorry than I can say. 
For although I can show you no miracles I, 
somehow, believe.” 

“No!” said the layman, ‘‘you cannot con- 
vince me. All reason stands against the 
religious idea. Nowadays, people have to be 
shown. J have to be shown. And if your 
‘miracles’ happened in the olden days, 
‘miracles’ would happen now! I’d have 
to see ’’em, old chap!”’ 

Then he rose from his seat and took a box 
of matches from the mantel shelf. Extract- 
ing one, he drew the dead wood along the 
edge of the box, until a flame appeared, danc- 
ing on the end of the match. He lit his 
cigarette and tossed the match away. The 
room was almost in darkness. So he turned 
to the wall, touched a button, and the room 
was flooded with light. In moving away 
from the wall he accidentally set the electric 
fan in motion. He stopped it, absent-mind- 
edly, and pushing it to safety, turned on 
another knob, so that the room, which was 
slightly chill despite the fire, began to grow 
warm. Then he murmuredjan excuse, and 


taking up a little instrument, spoke a few 
words with his mother, who was almost a 
hundred miles away. When he had done, 
he came back to the hearth, and opening a 
box that stood there, turned a crank, and 
immediately the voice of the greatest singer 
in the world poured forth into the quiet room. 

During the music the two sat very still, 
and when they had caused it to cease, 
the clergyman sighed and stirred and spoke 
again. 

“T am still thinking of our conversation,” 
said he, “‘and of how sorry I am that I cannot 
convince you. But of course you have me 
about the miracles. They used to happen 
and they don’t any longer. I must admit 
I have no evidence—no tangible evidence, of 
even one!”’ 

He rose. 

“Must you be off?’’ asked the layman. 

“T fear I must,” said the clergyman, look- 
ing at his perfect timepiece. ‘‘My automo- 
bile is waiting for me. It will only take 
about ten minutes to cover the three miles 
up town, but I must not risk being late.’ 

“‘T’ll see you to the elevator,’’ said the lay- 
man. ‘‘What have you up for to-night?” 

“We are to see the Holy Land to-night,” 
said the clergyman; ‘‘a motion-picture. 
Very comprehensive and perfect in detail, 
they tell me. It is to be shown at the parish 
house. As I never expect to be able to go to 
Jerusalem in person, I am most anxious not 
to miss any of it. And besides, I have to 
consult with the Bishop about the offer of 
one of our members, who is an aviator, to 
give an exhibition flight for the benefit of the 
church.” 

“Well,” said the layman, “sorry you have 
to leave so early, old chap, but of course I 
understand. Guess I'll just say a few impor- 
tant letters into the dictaphone, send a wire- 
less to my wife, who sailed for Europe this 
morning, and then turn in. Good-night! 
And, by the by—if you ever run across any 
miracle, just call my attention to it!’’ 

“Good-night!’’ replied the clergyman. 
“T wish you wouldn’t laugh! But if ever I 
do see a miracle, be sure I’ll let you know!”’ 
Nina Wilcox Putnam, in The Forum. 


Rere and Chere. 


A fairly good rule for success is, not to 
hope for the best—but to take it. 


In many cities an official welcome to newly 
naturalized citizens was a leading part of 
the Fourth of July celebration. It was a 
step toward observing with more sense and 
greater dignity a holiday that above every- 
thing else should emphasize good citizenship 
and the ideals of those who founded this re- 
public. 


A record of Negro progress is furnished 
by the new Negro Year Book for 1914-15. 
We learn here that there are 38,360 Negro 
churches in the United States, with four and 
one-quarter million members and 1,740,099 
Sunday-school scholars. The property held 
by these churches reaches a total of nearly 
$57,000,000, while they contribute $100,000 
to foreign and $200,000 to home missionary 
work. While Negro Christians are chiefly 
Protestant, there are four colored Roman 
Catholic priests in the United States and 
one Greek Catholic. 


8lo 


Pleasantrics. 


“T read this morning,” said Mrs. Twick- 
embury, ‘that one entire brigand of the 
army was destroyed.” 


Lady (engaging nurse): “‘ Have you had any 
experience with children? ’’ Applicant: ‘‘ Yis, 
mum. Shure, Oi used to beachild meself.’’— 
Tit-Bits. 


“Ah,” said the visitor; ‘this village 
boasts of a choral society, I understand.” 
“No,” said the native, ‘‘we never boast of 
it; we stand it.” 


Old Lady (to parson—a perfect stranger— 
who has joined the new army): ‘‘ Well, my 
lad, isn’t this better than hanging | about 
street corners and spending your time in 
public houses?”’—Punch (London). 


A charming young singer called Hannah 
Got into a flood in Montana. 
As she floated away, 
Her sister, they say, 
Accompanied her on the piano. 
—Penn State Froth, 


Two men were once talking over their 
respective sons’ careers at college, and one re- 
marked, ‘‘ Well, I sometimes feel like saying 
as did Aaron in the wilderness, ‘Behold, I 
poured in the gold and there came out this 
calf.’’’—Contributed. 


“Bobby,” inquired the mother, “did you 
wash your face before the music teacher 
came?” “Yes’m.” “And your hands?’ 
“VYes’m.” ‘‘And your ears?” ‘‘ Well, Ma,” 
said Bobby, judicially, ‘“‘I washed the one 
that would be next to her.’’—Ladies’ Home 
Journal. 


Mary and Tommy had been to hear a 
missionary talk at Sunday-school. ‘ Did 
he tell you about the poor heathen?”’ father 
inquired at the dinner-table. ‘Yes, sir,” 
answered Mary. ‘‘He said that they were 
often hungry, and when they beat on their 
tum-tums it could be heard for miles.’’— 
New York Evening Post. 


Among the crowd of fashionable folk in 
Rotten Row stood little Lois, with her 
mother, eagerly watching for the coming of 
the royal equipage; for the rumor had gone 
abroad that her Majesty would drive in Hyde 
Park this day. ‘‘Mother, if the queen sees 
me, will she speak to me?” asked little 
Lois. “Oh, no, dear.” ‘‘Why, mother? Is 
the queen shy?” —Primary Education. 


“Bill,” the poet gasped, as he entered his 
friend’s room. ‘‘Why, what’s wrong?’’ the 
friend inquired. “‘Wrong! I wrote a poem 
about my little boy. I began the first verse 
with these lines: ‘My son! My pigmy 
counterpart.’’’ ‘Yes? Yes?” The poet 
drew a newspaper from his pocket. “Read!” 
he blazed. “See what that compositor did 
to my opening line.” The friend read aloud: 
“My son! my pig, my counterpart!’’—The 
National Monthly. 


A sailor was called into the witness-box 
to give evidence. ‘Well, sir,’ said the 
lawyer, “do you know the plaintiff and 
defendant?” ‘‘I don’t know the drift of 
them words,” answered the sailor. ‘‘ What! 
Not know the meaning of ‘plaintiff’ and 
‘defendant?’”’ continued the lawyer. “A 
pretty fellow you to come here as a witness! 
Can you tell me where on board the ship 
it was the man struck the other?” ‘“Abaft 
the binnacle,’’ said the sailor. ‘‘Abaft the 
binnacle,’” said the lawyer. “What do you 
mean by that?” ‘A pretty fellow you,” 
responded the sailor, ‘‘to come here as a 
lawyer,and don’t know what ‘abaft the bin- 
nacle’ means!’’ 


Unitarian Association, 25 Beacon Street, Beston, Mass. 
105 South Dearborn Street, Unicago, Ill.; and 376 Sutter 
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The Christian Register 


Our National Societies, 
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Of Underground Refuse Disposal 
Keeps your garbage out of sight 


in the und, away from the ca 
tic ond typhld fly. * 


With beadquarters in the building of- the American 
Local offices at 104 East 2oth Street, New York City; 
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; ry contributions to the Treasurer, Henry M. Will- ; vearea anal fio Mazteh i 
iams, Esq. Loo! 
Beh ene 18 u84 Fiesta loeheents 
Unitarian Sunday School Society. ie Regia he oy erie 
Founded in 1827. ; 19 Farrar St., Lynn, Mass. 
Incorporated in 1885. The active work of the Society 
is carried on by the Department of Religious Education 
of the American Unitarian Association. 
President, Rev. William I. Lawrance. 
Treasurer, Mr. Sanford Bates. CG H. Elli re é 
The Alliance of Unitarian Women. CO» Z ae et : 
Organized in 1890. ‘ 
Promotes the local organization of the women of the PRINTERS ¥ 
peig on churches for missionary and denominational ; 
work, ; 
Address correspondence to the Secretary, Mrs. Caroline S. 272 Congress Street): Boston i 
Atherton, 25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. . 
a ee oni igrare the jn lor? ee Lucia : 
pp Noyes, 11 St. John Street, Jamaica in, Mass. Ee d ry 
ucational, 

Young People’s Religious Union. SSS ee i 
Organized in 1896. 1 
Promotes the organization of the young people of the THE MISSES ALLEN SCHOOL . 

Unitarian churches for “Truth, Worship, and Service.” Each girl’s personality observed and developed. ; 


5 Address correspondence to the Secretary, Miss Grace R. 
orr. 

Address contributions to the Treasurer, Mr. O. Arthur 
McMurdie. we 


Write for circulars. 
West Newton, Mass. 


The Browne & Nichols School | 


FOR BOYS. Cambridge, Mass. 
Educates especially for HARVARD College q 
New playground onthe Charles River. Junior Department $ 


GEORGE H. BROWNE, A.M., REV. WILLARD REED, A.M, PRINCIPALS. i 
THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL 


FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOL WORKERS and PARISH 
ASSISTANTS. For particulars address the Dean, 
MRS. CLARA T. GUILD, 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


CHOOL-LIFE IN THE COUNTRY. 
Exceptional health conditions. Careful supervision. 

Staff of trained teachers. Well-correlated courses in aca- 
demic, agricultural, commercial, and domestic arts subjects. ‘ 
All that is promised in the catalogue is faithfully fulfilled. a 
Low charges. Scholarships. ‘ 


PROCTOR ACADEMY 


Unitarian Temperance Society. 


Organized in 1866. _ 

The practical working committee of the Unitarian 
churches to promote the cause of temperance by publish- 
ing and freely distributing eeebicts and tracts, arranging 
for conferences, and sending speakers upon request to 
give addresses on various phases of the temperance ques- 
tion. 

Address correspondence to the President, Rev. Edgar 
S. Wiers, Montclair, N.J. 

Address contributions to the Treasurer, Mr. Charles 
H. Stearns, 265 Harvard Street, Brookline, Mass. 


General Conference of Unitarian and 
Other Christian Churches. 


Organized in 1864. It meets biennially for the purpose 
of strengthening the churches that unite with it ‘cr more 
and better work for the kingdom of God. 

Pibeg x. William Howard Taft, LL.D., New Haven, 
cnn. 


A. Murdock, San Francisco, Cal.; F. A. Delano, Chicago, ANDOVER, N.H. 
Ill.; W. Loud, Montreal, Can. 
General Secretary, Rev. Walter F. Greenman, Milwau- TRAINING SCHOOL FOR THE 


kee, Wis., to whom all correspondence should be addressed. 
Treasurer, Percy A. Atherton, 53 State Street, Boston. 
Committee on Fellowship.—Executive Committee: Rev. 

Leon A. Harvey, New York, N.Y.; Rev. Ernest C. Smith, 

Chicago, Ill.; Rev. Charles T. Billings, Lowell, Mass. 


LIBERAL MINISTRY | 


Including special courses to meet the growing demand for 
Parish Asststants, Sunday-school Directors, Headworkers 
of Church Settlements, and Club Leaders. n to men 
and women. Modern, undogmatic, scholarly, practical 
Liberal scholarship provisions, including Two Summer 
Sessions at The University of Chicago. Travelli 
fellowship yielding $810. Religious Education 
Social Service Institutes during the Summer 
Quarter open to special students with scholarship aid. 
Apply to F. C. Sourawortx, President. § 
MEADVILLE THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL, 


Meadville, Pennsylvania. 


The Roger Ascham School 


.f President, Czartes H. Stronc 
Trustees: Treasurer, JosEPH ie 
Director, ANNIE WINSOR ALLEN. ‘ - } 
Chief Master, Ratpa I. Unperaie bs _ 
a5 


National League of Unitarian Laymen. 


Organized May 25, 1909, “to bring the men of the sepa- 
rate churches into closer acquaintance, co-operation, and 
fellowship.” ? ta 

Honorary President, Hon. William H. Taft. 

President, Charles E. Ware, Fitchburg, Mass. 

Vice-Presidents: Charles W. Ames, St. Paul, Minn.; 
Sie H. Burdett, New York City; Hon. Horace Davis, 
LL.D., San Francisco, Cal.; Hon. Duncan U. Fletcher, 
Jacksonville, Fla.; Milton T. Garvin, Lancaster, Pa.; 
Milton F. Hi » Montreal, Can. 

Secretary and Treasurer, Mr. Elmer S. Forbes, 25 Beacon 
Street, Boston, Mass., to whom all correspondence should 
be addressed. 

Field Secretary, Samuel B. Nobbs, Marlborough, Mass. 


Unitarian Fellowship for Social Justice. 
Organized in 1908, “to provide a fellowship for united 


action against all forms of social injustice, and to sustain | Main School, Scarsdale, Westchester County, N.Y. 
one another in the peep of our religious ideals to the Boys and girls: day pupils for morning 
y. 


needs of the present 
President, Rev. Alson H. Robinson, Newton Centre, 


ry Vice-Presidents: Rey. John Haynes Holmes, 
Rev. Jenkin Lloyd Jones, Rev. William M. Brundage, Mr. 
John Graham Brooks, Mr. Charles Zueblin. 
Address correspondence and send contributions to the 
Secretary-Treasurer, Miss Frances M. Dadmun, 1039 Mas- 
sachusetts Aye., Cambridge, Mass. 


for four girls. 
grounds. Opens September 22. a 


Preparatory School, 129 East 79th St. New York City 
Principal, Mirprep D. ares be 
Boys and girls, 4 to 10 years old. Pre 
School, or for 0 schools. Opens O: 
until September 10, Seal Harbor, Maine. 


